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Painting by WILLIAM CROZIER, Canvas 40x 36 in. In the possession of the Drian Galleries, 
5-7, Porchester Place, Marble Arch, London, W.2. Exhibition opening 13th September, 1961. 
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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 





A very fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase of A very attractive small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Chest of 
high quality. It measures 7 feet 3 inches long, 8 feet 3 inches Drawers with shaped serpentine front. Length 38 inches, height 
high and 14 inches deep at the centre. Period circa 1765. 35 inches, depth at centre 24 inches. Period circa 1770. 

The one 


Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques 


in Scotland 














A fine Antique George I! Mahogany 
An Antique Regency Rosewood Buffet beautifully inlaid Bureau and Bookcase with mirror doors. 
with brass. Length 3 feet 10 inches, height 4 feet A set of 7 Antique Hepplewhite Chairs poner 6 Length 39 inches, extreme height 8 feet. 
8, inches, depth 15 inches Period circa 1810. single and 1 matching arm chair. Period circa 1785. Period circa 1745. 





56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 









Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street, London, W.1 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 





Statuette Géométrique, bronze (1913) 
18 inches high ARCHIPENKO 


Works by 
Boccioni 
Braque 
Carra 
Chirico 
Delaunay 
Ferat 


Gris 


Jawlensky 








Archipenko—Sculpture  1909.—192 


and 


Paintings and Drawings by 
his Cubist and Futurist 


Contemporaries 





Extended until August 1 


Woman combing her hair, bronze (1915) 
134 inches high ARCHIPENKO 


Works by 
Leger 
Gontcharova 
Malevitch 
Marcoussis 
Modigliani 
Picasso 
Schwitters 


Severini 





Soffici 


Vase with flower, Sculpto-Painting (1919) 
134 x 124 inches ARCHIPENKO 

















Artists of Fame 


and Promise 


THE ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN ART 


12th July to 9th August 


lst Part 
22nd August to 23rd September 


2nd Part 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square London 








USIS Gallery 
American Embassy 
London 


Marsden Hartley 


a retrospective exhibit of 
painting and drawings from the 
American Federation of Arts 


until JULY 15 


Grosvenor Square W1 
Upper Brook Street entrance 


Monday thru Friday 9 to 6 
Saturday 1 to 5 
Admission Free 











GALLERY ONE 


JULY MUSIC 
AUGUST WEATHERSON 


Permanently 


BRADLEY KEMENY 
CHRISTOFOROU NEBEL 
FULLARD SHARIFFE 
HEYBOER TADE 
KARSKAYA WEATHERSON 


World agents for 
F. N. SOUZA 


Also works by 


ERNST ° KLEE 


Illustrated catalogues on request 


16 North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square 
London, W.1 HYDe Park 5880 














Paintings by : 
MARCELLE VAN CAILLIE 
LUCETTE HEUSEUX 
MAURICE JADOT 
J. KERVYN DE MEERENDRE 
E. L. T. MESENS 
daily 1O—6 until July 15th, 1961 
From July 19th : 
DUNBAR MARSHALL and 
EUGENIUSZ ARCT 


84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, $.W.3 














TEMPLE GALLERY 


3, HARRIET STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel.: Belgravia 7678 


ROGER HALLETT 


Until 22nd July 




















O’HANA 
GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


Until 31st August 


MARC 
CHAGALL 


OILS, GOUACHES, WATERCOLOURS 
AND SIGNED LITHOGRAPHS 





Le Violon-celliste amoureux, 1955. Oil on canvas. 39% x 32 inches. 

















MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Forthcoming Exhibitions 
JOHN PLUMB ee? So Fe LUICHY MARTINEZ 


Paintings ? ¢ wa Kari oe Sculpture 


Gruppe macht Augen 1938/N3 Gouache and oil 13 x 193 in. 


JULY 1961 


PAUL KLEE 


OILS GOUACHES DRAWINGS 
































Aspects of 
MODERN FLEMISH 
PAINTING: 


C. PERMEKE 
G. de SMET 
F. VAN DEN BERGHE 
E. TYTGAT 


Tues. 27th June — Sat. 29th July, 1961 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 


178 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


KNI 7566 Daily 10—7, Saturday 10—4 


U.G.G. UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.]. (HYD. 3091) 


Paintings by 
JAQUELINE CERRANO 


July 11th — August 3rd 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 10 a.m. to | p.m. 


Monday/Friday Saturdays 








CHAPMAN GALLERY 


241 KINGS ROAD : CHELSEA 


PORTRAITS AND PAINTINGS 
by 
JOAN SOUTER-ROBERTSON 
until 12th July 














C. Krieghoff, 1845, signed. 10 x 93 ins. 


One of a pair, the other depicting soldiers 
of the 93rd Highland Regiment who were 
in’ Montreal for the whole of 1845. 


Oil Paintings 
now in the possession of 


H. PARKIN SMITH 
36 GAY STREET. BATH, SOMERSET 
Telephone : BATH 3021 














LINCOLN GALLERY 


8 SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
Telephone: BEL 6639 


MARGIT BERECZKI 
From July 13th 


DAILY 9.30—5.30 SAT. 9.30—1 p.m. 























From July !0th until July 29th 


BRIAN LAMBERTH 
LAURENCE GRIMES 
OMAR EL NAGDI 
PAINTINGS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 






































ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


Summer Exhibition 


of 
DRAWINGS 


including works by 


BARTOLOZZI. BERCHEM. BOUDIN. CANOVA. CHIMENTI. DAUMIER.  FRIESZ. 

GERICAULT. VAN GOYEN. GREVIN. G. GUARDI. GYSMANS. MASSYS. MICHEL. 

MOLA. MONAMY. REMBRANDT. RICCI, RUGENDAS. S. VAN RUYSDAEL. 
TOULOUSE LAUTREC and others. 


12th — 28th July 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London W1 


REGENT 7883 


—IAN MacNICOL, Fine Art Dealer— 


48 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 Douglas 0039 











The Young Fisherman. By WiLLttaM MacTaGGarT. 113 x 173 in. 



































ROYAL WORCESTER 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
OF 


VICTORIAN PORCELAIN 
(1852-1901) 


A unique collection of fine pieces from 
the Company’s Dyson Perrins Museum 
together with specimens loaned from 
Private Collectors — many of which 
are being exhibited for the first time 
at 
WORCESTER HOUSE 
30 Curzon Street, London W.1. 


Open from 8th June to September 30th 
Monday to Friday 10 am - 5 pm. 














ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 
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CHILTERN GALLERY 


10 Chiltern St., London, W.!1 


until July 12 
BOSZIN & CLARK 


from July 13 
CANTRELL & Fayetta VARNEY 


also works by the TAURUS ARTISTS 
PEILE - ARMSTRONG - HORNA 














CATAN 


Specialists in Gurepean Carpets 
P P P 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Louis XV Savonnerie. 
Coloured pattern on an ivory background. 


129 Champs Elysées. Paris Balzac 41-71 











Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Regent 7196 




















COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WALLACE HEATON’S colour pty do justice to the finest pieces. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, olawen W BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
r . 























WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 
GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons 
and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver, Antique Jewellery, and 17th and 18th century Clocks. Send 
pieces to 112 Regent St., London, W.1, or a personal visit to our 
London showrooms would be welcomed. 
KEN WEBSTER 
17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 














WILDENSTEIN 
EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS 


by 


RAOUL DUFY 


DAILY 10—5.30 UNTIL 
SATURDAYS 10—1 JULY 29 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





























omsaoun THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 235 


in succession to 


Specialists in Antique Oriental 
aud European Carpels and 
Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 


A fine antique Aubusson 
carpet with a repeated 
design of yellow ground 
floral medallions on a 
soft chestnut field, size, 
8 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 6 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 





Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
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Visit The Pld House, ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
HIGH STREET, SEAFORD KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Sixteen Sho of peticater interest to Buyers of Antiques Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
r enquiries welcomed 
Phone ; Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 





























THE BRIGHTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


AND EXHIBITION 
THE CORN EXCHANGE 


July 28th to August 8th 


2 p.m. till 10 p.m. Daily except Sundays 
Admission 2/6d. 


Information: Chairman: GORDON HAND, 18 Chepstow Corner, Westbourne Grove, W.2. Telephones: BAYswater 0322 and 2988 



























Brighton Antiques Fair 



























| STERRYS HAMMERSLEY 
Antiques Arms and Armour of HARPENDEN 








A selection of fire-arms. The four barrelled pistol shield in the 
centre is Indian, early 19th Century. No other specimen has been 
recorded to date. 


EXHIBITING BRIGHTON ANTIQUES FAIR 
STAND 6a. 28th July — 8th August 


We are represented at Bermondsey and Portobello Antiques Markets 
London, on Fridays and Saturdays. 


6 KENSINGTON GARDENS : BRIGHTON : SUSSEX 
TELEPHONES : BRI. 29721, 20953. 
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Superb French Empire Clock 


Pumber Chree Ltd. EXHIBITING AT BRIGHTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


STAND 35 
8 MARKET STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX Fine Furniture, Pictures, Objets d’ Art 
Tel.: LEWES 2534 














ANTIQUES, FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITING AT THE BRIGHTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


STAND No. 3 

















DAVID TRON 


275 King’s Road, S.W.3 














FLA 5918 
ANTIQUE 
F UR NIS HIN G S O F Interesting picture by Sutcliff. Fully signed and dated 1848 
QUALITY STANLEY HOUSE 
BRIGHTON ANTIQUES FAIR PIGGOTTSHILL LANE : HARPENDEN : HERTS 
Telephone : Harpenden 4053 
STAND 33 Open Mondays, Fridays, Saturdays : Any time by appointment 
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XVIIth Century Transylvanian Rug. Size 6 ft. 9 in. x 4 ft. Ref. No. 50624. 


The House of Perez 


BRISTOL 
Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3. HE NETHERLANDS 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
Telegraphic address: “Carperezet” 














NE hopes that the 
ghost of poor, frus- 
trated Honoré Daumier is 
able to return to enjoy the 
utterly delightful exhibi- 
tion of his paintings and 
drawings staged by the 
Arts Council at the Tate 
Gallery, and to rejoice in 
the absence of the four 
thousand lithographs 
which monopolised his life 
and thwarted his purpose. 
This is at least an earnest 
of what he wished to do. 
Our generation which has 
chosen to prefer the 
promise of the sketch to 
the fulfilment of the pic- 
ture is willing to accept 
this as performance. 
Would Daumier? One 
doubts it, for always he 
was concerned that he 
could not “finish”. “Baude- 
laire came in”, Delacroix 
writes in his Journal, “He 
told me of the difficulties 
which Daumier experi- 
ences in finishing”. His 
life story is one of brilli- 
ant success as a Cartoonist, political, social, theatrical ; and 
of the magnificent failure in this business of being a painter. 
The great men of the time knew his worth. Balzac, his 
collaborator on Charivari said of him: “Ce gargon a du 
Michel-Ange sous la peau”; Daubigny, seeing the Sistine 
Ceiling for the first time cried: “C’est comme du Daumier”; 
Courbet went with Bonvin to persuade him to take part in 
the competition for a figure symbolic of the New Republic 
for the Hotel de Ville ; and the work he submitted was 
spoken of by Champfleury as, “one simple and serious can- 
vas in a ridiculous competition”. But is was placed eleventh 
out of the twenty works submitted. For a few years after 
that, in the new hopes of a more liberal-minded attitude in 
the Salon and in State patronage, he attempted to establish 
his reputation as a painter. His efforts met with no success, 
and his own self-critical attitude accepted the situation. By 
1853 he allowed his brilliant journalism to swamp his author- 
ship. Seven years later he disappeared from the pages of 
Le Charivari and the editor announced that Daumier wished 
to devote himself to painting, but in less than four years he 
was back again and producing two lithographs each week. 
We tend to ascribe the bulk of all the painting he has left 
to that brief respite, although it is not possible to be certain. 
But there was still no recognition worthy the name ; and 
the lithography enslaved him again, until his sight failed, 
and he retired a few years before his death in 1879, to the 
cottage which Corot had given him. “Truly good man, 
great artist, and great citizen” his stone in the Cemetery of 
Pere Lachaise proclaims him, and perhaps he would have 
desired no more, even though the reference to his art at that 
date meant his graphic work. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
THE MAGNIFICENT FAILURE 


By HORACE SHIPP 





Un Ecrivain. 
From the Daumier Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. Loaned by Wildenstein and Company, New York. 


By Daumier. Canvas: 10 by 13 in. 


The exhibition at the Tate reveals his stature as a creative 
artist, and, in its very shortcomings, indicates the artist that 
was lost. With 100 paintings and 131 drawings connected 
with them, it tells almost the whole story (though we miss 
the large Good Samaritan from the Burrell Collection). Most 
of his works are comparatively small, and it is an excellent 
scheme of hanging which approximately isolates into separate 
bays the treatment of his various themes, and supplements 
the works shown with photographs of other versions or 
studies. Strangely for one whose mind must have been so 
alive with ideas he seems often to have looked to his fellow 
artists for themes. But it may have been that all came from 
the social thought-currents of the time. So much of it links 
with the liberal and humanist ideals which were shared with 
Courbet, Millet, Rousseau, and so many others. Realists, 
Romantics, Socialists, Democrats: the titles cover a whole 
philosophy alike in life and in art. “For those beings who 
say nothing but feel themselves overburdened by life . . . who 
bear the oppression of human law and have not even an 
idea of seeking to be righted by any man.” The words are 
Millet’s in his credo as he lists the “subjects simple as in- 
fancy” which he wished to paint. They cover so much in 
this Daumier exhibition from the Rembrandtesque grisaille 
of Christ rejected for Barabbas, to the patient people in the 
Third Class Carriage, the bearers of loads, the sad saltim- 
banques, the working-class women, on to the final tragi- 
comedy of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. The tremendous 
series of the lawyers are the other side of the same snield. 

If Daumier’s art is based spiritually upon this abiding con- 
cern for human values, technically it is founded upon the 
sensitive eye and obedient hand which made him one of 
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the world’s great draughtsmen. There is nothing academic 
(in the derogatory sense) in this infinite variety of poses of 
the human figure. Life itself provided the models, and the 
artist must have possessed a marvellous memory for the sig- 
nificant stresses and the dramatic gesture. The hand which 
day after day moved so expressively across the lithographic 
stone keeps the vitality in the drawings for paintings and in 
the paintings themselves. Sometimes the sketch rushes into 
an arabesque of lines, as though movement itself were the 
image ; sometimes it is held in the control of the simplest 
possible statement of form and direction which reminds us of 
the greatest, of Rembrandt himself. There is never the 
“soft” drawing, so typically French. 

If he does not succeed on this level as a painter it is be- 
cause he had no time to perfect his art, as he himself knew. 
His colour keeps near monotone, subtle and lovely as it is 
within its limited range. One has but to look at the exquisite 
version of the theme, The Print Collector, loaned from Fair- 
mount Park, to see how truly sensitive and beautiful his paint 
could be. His design may depend too often on the dramatic 
exploitation of the silhouette, but, even in these small works 
it has a monumental quality and an innate sense of drama. 

In the last analysis it is the spiritual quality, the deep 
passion for humanity, which counts for so much in Daumier’s 
work. In the words of his epitaph, he was a great artist 
because he was a great citizen and a truly good man. It is 
a little sad that the Tate Gallery does not possess a single 
work by him. I suggest that the Friends of the Tate present 
the Gallery with Un Ecrivain if it is available. 


ART FROM THE ANTIPODES 


The other impressive official exhibition of the month is 
that of Australian Art at Whitechapel Art Gallery. The rise 
of painting in Australia, as Sir Kenneth Clark points out in 
a Foreword to the Catalogue, is an almost incredible event 
in art, and we have become increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of men like William Dobell, Sidney Nolan, Russell 
Drysdale, Arthur Boyd, and others. Through them we be- 
came aware of a landscape and of legends disturbingly differ- 
ent from those which underlie European art. I went to 
Whitechapel buoyed up by this promise and prejudice ; I 
left acutely depressed by the non-fulfilment of it. Of these 
fifty-five artists the odd five conveyed any new contribution: 
the rest were Ecole de Paris Antipodal or echoes of New 
York. What a curse internationalism is! By the perversity 
of the human race we are international in the arts where we 
should not be, and crazily national in politics. 

So here we were with practically nothing added to ex- 
perience; for the Arthur Boyds, the Nolans, the one fine 
landscape by Russell Drysdale, we have met before. True 
there was a Race Course Tout by Robert Dickerson and two 
other pictures by him which might be said to have an indi- 
genous feeling, but they were hardly spirit-raisers even though 
one was titled Resurrection. If the Australian Immigration 
Board is endeavouring to recruit British settlers they should 
have brought pressure to bear at the highest levels to sup- 
press this drear spectacle of spiritual malaise. One might 
bear with the idea of Australia as a realm of truncated cork 
trees and antipodal anthills, but this vision of humanity is 
devastating. “Acute awareness of the dark side of experience 
runs like a thread through the intuitions of Australian paint- 
ers”, writes Robert Hughes in a Preface. 

One turned almost in relief to the omnipresent abstractions. 
Here one became cognisant of the passion which the Australian 
artist evidently has for painting with synthetic enamels, 
polyvynal acetate and suchlike, as pigment, and masonite as 
canvas. I dare say it will last for ever, but this is not neces- 


sarily an advantage. It gives a curious insensitivity to the 
brushwork, and acrid quality to the colour. Maybe this, too, 
expresses “the dark side of experience.” Of course there 
were things one enjoyed: Lawrence Daws, The Rainbow 
Serpent ; John Perceval’s Landscape with Wild Flowers ; 
to mention but two. And it should be said that the whole 
display of the exhibition is excellent. 

One of the exhibitors is Kenneth Rowell, whom we know 
in London because he lived here as a theatre designer from 
1950 to 1957, had exhibitions at Roland, Browse and Del- 
banco and at Arthur Jeffress, and has since been doing his 
own kind of semi-figurative, semi-abstract, work. Coincident 
with the Whitechapel Exhibition he has a one-man show at 
the Hazlitt Gallery. He at least does not share the mis- 
anthropy and melancholy of his fellow artists. These 
evocations of Bush Plumage and Bush Bouquets, of a Green 
Gully and the Golden Thrust (perhaps of some great bird in 
the forest, perhaps only of paint across the canvas) are ex- 
citing, radiant, joyous coloured objects, In the Boswellian 
sense he has “come from” Australia, which may account for 
this gaiety of spirit. Yet his vision is essentially Australian. 

One other link with this Australian art is evident at the 
Summer Exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery, where several 
of Arthur Boyd’s rather nightmare visions and Surrealist 
dreams of the images in a Bushman’s tormented mind are 
included in a mixed Summer Exhibition. Of the power of 
Boyd there can be no doubt, and he certainly shows “acute 
awareness of the dark side of experience.” I confess that in 
my own mind I find difficulty in accepting so much ugliness 
as the subject of art. Boyd’s Woman Drinking, however, is 
no more ungainly than the Bratby females in this same show; 
and they, too, have their power. Happily, Peter Coker 


reveals in his Forest that power can also dwell with beauty. 
So does John O’Connor in his Romany Thorn Tree. 


Two WoMEN ARTISTS 


All this strident masculinity is challenged by two quite 
dissimilar women artists: Gwen John at Matthiesen Gallery 
and Ray Howard-Jones at the Leicester. Gwen John is at 
her best in the sensitive draughtsmanship of her drawings 
and watercolours. Whether she is drawing a head or a cat 
lying among cushions the outline follows the form with such 
perfection that the volume is almost sensuously conveyed. 
Paradoxically this sense of volume does not serve her when 
she paints—a curious mist descends, the colours are muted, 
and the work becomes strangely flat. There is something 
life-denying in it. Under voluminous monochrome draperies 
the figure disappears, The withdrawn spirit which made 
Gwen John a catholic recluse renders her painting inexpres- 
sive. One feels she should have been a writer, since writing 
can express the subtle nuances of the human mind, and does 
not make the sensuous demand of painting. The art of her 
friend Rilke, equally reticent, is effective ; hers is not. 

Ray Howard-Jones’s water-colours and the one oil at the 
Leicester Galleries directs our attention again to another 
Welsh spirit in painting who deserves her growing reputa- 
tion. That reputation will be enhanced by the vast mosaic 
by her which has been recently unveiled in Cardiff. Her 
exhibitions of paintings have a way of selling out, so it is 
evident that she has found her following even though she 
does not enjoy the kind of réclame which in these days passes 
for success. The landscapes and seascapes at the Leicester 
were scholarly and excellent examples of the process which 
Kenneth Clark has christened “landscape into art.” Which 
is to say that nature and artistry are, in her hands, held in 
perfect balance, and our eyes are opened a little to the beauty 
and visual significance of the world about us. 












FOUR VICTORIAN 
OF NOTE 
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Fig. I. Minton Seau (one of a pair). Decorated by Désiré Leroy, 
witth white enamel on a turquoise ground. C. 1876. 


D. LEROY 


Of the many Continental ceramic artists who came to 
England in the second half of the XIXth century, Désiré 
Leroy is especially noteworthy. Leroy was born in 1840 
and is reputed to have been apprenticed to the Sévres factory 
at the early age of eleven. By the time he was twenty-two 
he was a fully established artist with an international 
reputation. 

In 1874 he came to England and was engaged by Mintons. 
His name is now mainly associated with a style of naturalistic 
motifs painted in white (or slightly tinted) semi-translucent 
enamel on a coloured ground. This ground was usually 
Mintons justly celebrated rich turquoise ground colour. 
Expensive dessert services were decorated in this style, each 
plate painted with a different study of birds and floral motifs. 
The pair of Seaux, illustrated in Fig. I was specially ordered 





Fig. II. Royal Crown Derby Plate painted by D. Leroy 
in his Sévres style. C. 1893. 








CERAMIC ARTISTS 


By GEOFFREY GODDEN 


in 1876 to match a dessert service made in the previous year, 
and may be taken as typical examples of this artist’s style 
of decoration. His work is not usually signed at this period. 

Apart from the above style of decoration, Désiré Leroy 
painted floral panels, trophies, etc., in full colours, in the 
Sévres manner. His paintings shown at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 prompted the following comments: —“There is a 
flower painter, D. Leroy, whose work is deserving of great 
praise, as instanced in a couple of card trays with a group 
of flowers in centre. These, for neatness, delicate manipula- 
tion and artistic refinement, cannot be surpassed, and this 
is the character of all his work.” 

Désiré Leroy joined the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Company as Art Director in 1890. He continued to paint 
in the style to which he had been accustomed at Mintons, 
his white enamel painting was now, however, usually on a 
rich deep blue ground. Examples of Leroy’s painting in full 
colours for the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Company are 
exquisite examples of ceramic painting, and mainly comprise 
reserve panels of flowers, fruit, trophies, exotic birds, etc. 
(Fig. II). The jewelling and tooled gold enrichments on 
these pieces are also of the finest quality and this was carried 
out by the artist himself. Leroy is probably unique among 
ceramic artists in this respect. 

Leroy had his own studio at the factory and his work on 
Derby porcelain is normally signed. He died in 1908. To- 
wards the end of his career, he suffered ill health, which 
restricted the amount of work he could complete. In some 
cases, towards the end of his life, Leroy was assisted by 
his fellow artist, Cuthbert Gresley. 


J. RANDALL 


A large proportion of XIXth century Coalport porcelains 
is decorated with Sévres style exotic bird motifs. Such 
examples were painted by the extremely prolific artist, John 
Randall, who was employed at Coalport for forty-five years. 

John Randall was born in 1810. At the age of eighteen 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, Thomas Martin Randall, 
who is well known for his skill in redecorating Sévres por- 
celains in the most expensive styles. It was doubtless at this 
period that Randall received his training in the French mode 
of bird painting. John Randall’s interesting books—“The 
History of Madeley’, “The Severn Valley’ and ‘Clay Indus- 
tries’ are the source of much of our present day knowledge 
of T. R. Randall’s activities and of the history of the Madeley 
and Coalport factories. 

In 1833 John Randall joined the Rockingham factory but 
moved to Coalport in 1835. At Coalport Randall specialised 
in Sévres style exotic birds in landscapes; Fig. III shows 
a typical dish in this manner. Many fine dessert services 
were produced in the 1850’s, each plate or dish having the 
centre or reserve panels in the border painted with exotic 
birds. A large proportion of Coalport porcelain was un- 
marked at this period—Randall himself related how this 
neglect rebounded on the management when they purchased 
a specimen of their own ware, in the belief that it was valu- 
able old Sevres suitable for emulation. 

In the late 1860’s John Randall turned his attention to 
studies of birds in their natural habitat. The pair of vases 
illustrated in Fig. IV are in this later style and these (or 
similar vases) were included in the 1871 International Ex- 
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Fig. III. 
Coalport Sévres 
style dish 
painted by 
John Randall. 


Fig. IV. 
Pair Coalport 
vases showing 
bird studies by 
John Randall. 


hibition. Failing eyesight forced John Randall to retire from 
ceramic painting in 1881. He was then able to continue his 
geological interests ; these included the amassing of three 
collections of minerals and fossils, the first of which had 
been included in the Great Exhibition of 1851 and was sub- 
sequently purchased by the Nation. Randall was elected a 
Fellow of the Geological Society in 1863 ; he continued his 
writings which are most interesting and instructive. At the 
age of 90 he contributed to “The Victorian History of 
Shropshire’. He lived to celebrate his hundredth birthday 
and died in November, 1910. 


J. ROUSE 


Few ceramic artists can have worked over as long a period 
as James Rouse, or painted such a variety of subjects. James 
Rouse was born at Derby in 1802. He was apprenticed as 
a floral artist to the old Crown Derby porcelain factory and 
worked in the same room with, and was taught by, ‘Quaker’ 
Pegg, so famous for his floral studies on Derby porcelain. 

In 1826 Rouse left Derby and after working for a short 
period in the Potteries he joined the Coalport porcelain 
factory, where he was employed for over thirty years. While 
at Coalport Rouse painted a great variety of subjects—figures, 
cupids and pastoral scenes, as well as fruit and floral work. 
He decorated some of the Coalport porcelain shown in the 
1851 and 1862 Exhibitions and decorated Coalport copies 
of fine Chelsea and Sévres porcelain. 

After a brief period at the Cauldon Place Works, and in 


Fig. V. Crown Derby Plate painted by James Rouse. 
Circa 1886. 


Birmingham where he painted small enamels on metal for 
the jewellery trade, Rouse returned to his native Derby 
where he was employed for seven years at Sampson Han- 
cock’s King Street factory. In October 1882 he joined the 
reborn Crown Derby factory in Osmaston Road, where he 
painted the floral plate illustrated (Fig. V). His later work 
is normally signed ‘James Rouse, senr.’ and embraces a wide 
range of subjects. Plaques and miniatures were sometimes 
painted in his own time and do not bear any factory mark. 
James Rouse was employed painting the floral panels on 
the celebrated Derby service made for Mr. Gladstone but 
suffered a paralytic stroke before the service was completed. 
He died in Derby in 1888. 


Fig. VI. Copeland Plaque (24 in. x 18 in.) painted with 
floral study by C. F. Hiirten. C, 1875. 















C. F. HURTEN 


Charles Ferdinand Hiirten was born in Cologne in 1818 
and, at the age of 18, went to Paris where he specialised in 
fioral painting, working for various decorating establishments 
and on special commissions for the Sévres factory. His fine 
floral paintings included in the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion of 1858 were noted by Copelands who engaged him in 
1859. Hiirten remained with Copelands until his retirement 
in 1897. He died in 1901. 


Hiirten’s paintings were taken direct from nature, or from 
gouache studies made at Trentham, Chatsworth, etc, An art 
student writing of his visit to Copelands New Bond Street 
showroom in 1876 selects a circular plaque by Hiirten as 
“the finest piece of realistic painting on china I have ever 
seen”. The present writer regards Hiirten as the Fantin- 
Latour of ceramics. 


Hiirten’s work on Copeland products was shown and ac- 
claimed in the many International Exhibitions of the period. 
A writer in the ‘Art Journal’ reporting on the Copeland pro- 
duction of 1874 observes that Hiirten “has no superior in 
flower painting, especially on pieces sufficiently large to give 
full scope to his vigorous yet delicate pencil ; and his perfect 
feeling for all the beauties of texture and colour in his 
favourite subjects is sufficiently obvious. He makes us see 
he is as much a florist as an artist, and as true a student of 
form as of colour”. Hiirten enjoyed a wide reputation during 
his life—it was noted in his obituary that “there is probably 
not a National Museum in Europe, nor a Royal Palace, in 
which examples of his work cannot be found”. 


Hiurten also painted some fine oil paintings both floral and 
still-life and these, like his ceramic paintings, are full of 
atmosphere. A typical example of his floral studies on Cope- 
land plaques is here illustrated—a similar plaque may be 
seen in the Victoria & Albert Museum. The important 
upright plaque measuring 40 in. x 174 in. was exhibited at 
the 1871 International Exhibition held at South Kensington. 
At that time Messrs. Copelands regarded this as being one 
of the finest examples of Victorian ceramic painting. 





Information on other XIXth century English ceramic 
artists will be found in the writer’s “Victorian Porcelain” 
(Messrs. Herbert Jenkins Ltd.). 


FOUR VICTORIAN CERAMIC 


ARTISTS OF NOTE 





Fig. VII. Large Copeland Plaque painted by C. F. Hurten, 
and included in the 1871 Exhibition. 


All illustrations used are of examples in the Godden Col- 
lection of Victorian Ceramics. 





DINING TABLES 


By JAMES MELTON 


HE most popular form of dining-table today is the one 

developed at the end of the XVIIIth century ; known 
generally as the “pillar” table (Fig. I). The description is 
an apt one, because it is the central supporting pillar to each 
section that distinguishes it from other types. The fact that 
this arrangement gives the maximum of leg-room to diners 
is doubtless the reason why it is so widely popular. The 
well-polished figured mahogany of the best examples is an 
admirable background for china, silver and glass ; a desir- 
able feature in days when the snow-white linen tablecloth is 
seldom seen. 

The dining table seems to have been made always to 
expand in size or to be movable without difficulty, XVIth 
century and earlier examples were often made in separate 
parts ; a top, and trestles on which it could stand. Of these, 
a contemporary observer records that at a Court banquet 


the food “was so furiously assaulted that down went tables 
and trestles before one bit was touched”. 

In the last half of the XVIth century the withdrawing 
table was introduced (Fig. II), It had leaves at either end 
that slid out from under the principal top when additional 
table surface was needed. These continued to be made for 
at least a further hundred years, and a good number of 
survivors are still giving good service. Tables of this pat- 
tern were made also in Holland and Belgium and many were 
imported into England, either at the date of their manufac- 
ture or during the XIXth century, and are accepted 
unthinkingly as English productions. 

Following the Restoration, eating habits underwent a 
change and in fashionable circles smaller tables, of round 
or oval shape, were introduced. They were of oak, elm, 
walnut or, sometimes, of yew, and had falling leaves at either 
side with hinged “gate” supports. Sampel Pepys noted: “I 
find my new table very proper, and will hold nine or ten 
people very well, but eight with great room”. Later, when 
dining out he observed a leaf added to an oval table to ac- 




































































Fig. I, Late XVIIIth century mahogany two-pillar dining 
table. (City of Leicester Museums & Art Gallery). 


commodate extra guests, and thought this a “pretty piece of 
household stuff”. 

With the advent of mahogany in 1730/40 the round and 
oval tables continued to be made, but with the use of the 
imported timber the gate-leg base was no longer needed. In 
place of it came the cabriole leg which, like the gate it re- 
placed, was made to swing outwards to support the hinged 
flap of the top. Because of its strength and the ease with 
which it could be worked, mahogany permitted a simpler 
form of construction, and with a carefully-made wood hinge 
of oak or beech it was found to be eminently suitable for 
its purpose, 

At the same time as the round and oval tables were being 
made, there was still a demand for long tables of the “re- 
fectory” shape. These were more elaborate than their oak 
predecessors, and comprised a number of separate tables, 
each with one or more hinged flaps, that could be bolted 
together to make a table of the required length. In some 
instances these were made with end tables of half-round 
shape, to be placed against the wall as pier-tables when not 
used for dining. These “D”-ended tables are not uncommon 
nowadays, but rarely realise high prices in view of the fact 
that it is sometimes difficult to enjoy a meal when seated 
at one. Not only is the diner likely to find some of the 


many legs disturbing his comfort, but most of the tables have 
a frieze below the top and unless chair and guest are of a 








suitable height this also will be found to be an impediment 
to the gourmet. 

In his book Movable Feasts (1952), Mr. Arnold Palmer 
points out that in the 1780’s dinner began usually at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and was likely to involve a 
guest in a visit beginning at 3.45 and ending at any time 
from eleven o’clock. He describes the procedure at the 
start of such an evening in these words: “Unalloted to one 
another in the reception room and unplaced at table, the 
party entered the dining room in a polite mob, gentlemen 
bringing up the rear and at once manoeuvring for position, 
and ladies, in spite of their recognised and practised help- 
lessness, possibly finding themselves not too tiresomely sur- 
rounded”. 

Meals were a big feature in the life of an XVIIIth 
century gentleman, and what was on the table was often 
of more consequence than the table itself. In 1776, Lloyd’s 
Evening Post noted what one diner consumed at the Bride- 
well Hospital annual Venison Feast. It comprised: “First 
Course: Two plates of Mock Turtle, some salmon trout, 
venison, ham and chicken. Second course: some goose and 
green pease, lobster cold, marrow pudding, codling tart 
creamed, prawns, one small custard. Dessert: Some 
blamange, two jellies, one plate of raspberries thoroughly 
soaked in wine, two slices of a melon, and some cheese.” 
The reporter of this news item commented: “Leaving the 
quantity quite out of the question, we must shudder when 
we reflect on the horrid mass, the consolidation of such a 
number of heterogeneous articles must have formed in this 
glutton’s paunch .... And yet, when the waiters came to 
clear the table at which he had dined, he angrily told them 
‘they were in a confounded hurry,’ and swore ‘he would 
knock some of them down if they did not get him some ice- 
cream’, adding withal, ‘it is d—’d hard a body can’t dine 
at these here places in comfort.” 

While that may be the extreme of “high living”, the 
gentleman and gourmet of the age certainly did eat heartily 
and expected a good standard to be attained. There was, 
of course, a distinction between a quiet family meal and one 
to which guests were invited ; a point made clear by Samuel 
Johnson in his remark, overheard by Boswell: “This was 
a good dinner enough, to be sure ; but it was not a dinner 
to ask a man to.” Thus, it can be seen that while the food 
was paramount, the comfort of the eater would not have been 
forgotten and the table, although apparently unnoticed, 
would have its part to play, 

There is no indication of the exact year in which the pillar 
dining table was introduced ; nor is it known whether any 
one cabinet maker specialised in its manufacture. To use 
the tripod or quadruped base already popular for the tea- 
table was a logical advance, and probably no particular man 
can claim the credit for its increased employment. Certainly 
by 1788, the year which saw the issue of the first edition of 
The Cabinet Makers’ London Book of Prices, they were in 
everyday production. This book, which gives the cost of 
labour for the many operations in connection with furniture 
making, lists several types of dining table, which could be 
enhanced by shaping the corners or serpentining the ends, 
or by making the top oval or circular ; a half-round table, 
which could be supplied with or without a falling flap; a 
horseshoe table, specified as “Seven feet long, two feet six 
inches wide, veneer’d rail, the flaps supported either way, 
plain taper legs, and an astragal round the bottom of the 


Fig. II. Oak withdrawing table with carved freize dated 1595. 
Length: 7 ft. 3 in. 











Fig. III, Half-round dining table, from The Cabinet Makers’ 
London Book of Prices, 1788. 


rail”, all to be done (excluding the cost of timber and fittings) 
for the sum of £2.5s. Fig. III. 

Finally, there is “A pillar-and-claw dining table, four feet 
long, two feet wide, solid block screw’d to the top, three 
claws” at 9/-; again, the cost is for labour only. The 
many extras include the following: an extra claw, making 
the base quadruped; “making the top to turn up”, ie. 
hinging it for storage (see Fig. IV); supplying an extra 
falling flap, with or without lopers (sliding wood supports) ; 
and veneering and stringing the top. 

Existing tables take a number of forms, and consist of 
from two to five pillars. Many of them have three legs to 
a pillar, but the longer tables often have four a-piece for the 
inner sections and retain three at each end. While some have 
carved wood claws, the majority terminate in brass cast in 
the shape of lions’ claws and incorporating a castor below 
the base. Others have plain brass caps, as illustrated in 
Fig. V. The shape of the legs, whether three or four in 
number, varies in design from a simple downward sweep 
to cumbrous knees where they spring from the base of the 
pillar. Again, the legs may be slightly convex on their upper 






Fig. IV. Double brass-cased spring catches to hold the 
hinged top in place when the table is in use. 


DINING TABLES 


Fig. V. 
Plain brass 
toe cap 
incorporating 
a castor. 


surface, quite flat and square in section, or reeded. Different 
styles were in fashion during different years, and doubtless 
some were the speciality of particular makers, but it is as- 
sumed generally that the plainer the base is in design the 
earlier it is in date. A further type that is usually of the 
pre-1800 period has the legs curving outwards from the 
pillar base, and is not unlike a spider in appearance. 

Much ingenuity was expended in inventing and patenting 
methods of holding together the sections of the tables and 
their extra leaves, and in supporting the whole rigidly. 
Richard Gillow of Lancaster patented one method in 1800, 
and five years later Richard Brown devised a series of 
folding hinged pieces of wood “so joined together as to form 
what are commonly called lazy tongs”. Thomas Sheraton in 
his Cabinet Dictionary, published in 1803, wrote: “The 
common useful dining-tables are upon pillar and claws, 
generally four claws to each pillar, with brass castors. A 
dining-table of this kind may be made to any size, by having 
a sufficient quantity of pillars and claw parts, for between 
each of them is a loose flap, fixed by means of iron straps 
and buttons, so that they are easily taken off and put aside”. 

Sheraton speaks of “iron straps and buttons”, which con- 
sist of hinged iron straps screwed to the table at one end, 
and with shaped holes at the other to admit turnbuttons fixed 
under the flap or leaf. Alternative fittings are brass two- 
pronged clips or clamps, which slide into neat sockets to 
keep table and leaf inseparable. This latter type is probably 
the most usual and the simplest, and is still being manufac- 
tured ; a point of interest to owners of tables lacking one 
or more clips. 

An unusual variant is shown in Fig. VI, which makes one 
pillar do the work of two. With the leaf or leaves removed 
the two half-round ends can be pushed together, and the 
sliding bearers on which the leaves rested telescope out of 
sight under the tops. The result is a single-pillar circular 


Fig. VI. A “split-pillar” dining table, shown with extra leaf 
in position. Length: 4 ft. 6 in. 
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table, which looks more precarious in appearance than it is in 
use. Ingeniously designed pieces of furniture, which often 
achieve a success when first introduced, rarely endure in 
popularity for as long as simple ones, The plain pillar table 
has withstood the daily round for more than a century and 
a half, and with reasonable treatment will last as long again. 

Genuine examples of pillar dining-tables are expensive, a 
good three-pillar can cost from £300 to £400, and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. They are made today from both 


old and new timber; the latter obtained from unsaleable 
Victorian tables which have good quality material in them. 
A further by-way of cabinet-making is the “improving” of 
period examples, which can be raised in value by as much 


as 100 per cent by skilful manipulation. For this, the central 
pillar is turned on the lathe until it loses its fatness and 
acquires a more fashionable silhouette, the legs have bumpy 
knees removed and their shape made more elegant, and the 
ends of the top are cut away into becoming curves. Both 
top and legs are given lines of reeding to conceal alterations 
and enhance their appearance, but this feature is found 
sometimes on old examples and is not always indicative of 
alteration. Much work of this nature was carried out in 
the 1930’s, when material and labour were comparatively 
cheap, and tables which received the treatment at that time 
have had normal wear-and-tear in the intervening years. 
Few, if any, show signs now of what was done to them. 





A PROBLEM CONVERSATION PICTURE 


AT ICK WORTH 


E ‘Conversation’, which bears this title, at Ickworth, 
if of little consequence as a work of art, is certainly one 
of the most interesting English pictures of its type on account 
of the curious and enigmatic story attached to it—so enig- 
matic that, though the picture has been several times ex- 
hibited and reproduced’, the interpretation of the story remains 
debateable and seems to justify some further consideration. 
On the right of the picture is Captain Augustus Hervey, 
later an Admiral and 3rd Earl of Bristol, and seated beside 
him his mother, Lady Hervey (formerly the famous beauty 
Molly Lepel). Confronting them on the left are Constantine 
Phipps, Ist Earl of Mulgrave, seated, his wife (formerly 
Lady Lepel Hervey) standing between George and Lady 
Mary Fitzgerald, (née Hervey). In his admirable catalogue 
of the Exhibition of ‘Portrait Groups from National Trust 
Collections’ (Arts Council 1960) Mr. St. John Gore states 
that “the authorship of this picture is confused”—and that 
is by no means an exaggeration! It has been repeatedly 
assigned to Zoffany, but this attribution, quite unjustifiable 
on stylistic grounds, has long since been discredited. A letter 
from Hubert Francois Bourguignon, known as Gravelot, to 
Lady Hervey, when she was in Paris in 1750, published by 
the Goncourts in L’Art de XVIII Siécle carries its refutation 
and shows that Gravelot was at least partly responsible for 
the picture. The significance of this letter in which Grave- 
lot forcibly remonstrates with Lady Hervey for the treatment 
he has received from her, was not appreciated until Dr. A. 
Staring in an article published in 1932* for the first time 
revealed its connection with the Ickworth ‘Conversation’. 
What we learn from this curious document, amid expostu- 
lations and complaints, is that at the outset Liotard under- 
took to paint six heads for 10 louis each*, while Gravelot 
‘later’, as Mr. Gore surmises (though the artist does not say 
so), agreed for three times that sum ‘trouver le disposition 
du tableau et le finir’ ; and Lady Hervey engaged him to 
paint Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald, though he had told her that 
the painting of likenesses was not his fort. He goes on 
to recall—and we shall see the relevance of these statements 
to the picture as completed—that Lady Hervey was satisfied 
1R. A. Winter, 1891, No. 97, The International Exhib. of Fine 
Arts, Rome, 1911, No. 114. John Zoffany. G. C. Williamson and 
Lady V. Manners, 1920, pp. 151-2. English Conversation Pieces, 
G. C. Williamson, 1931. Conversation Pieces, S. Sitwell, 1936. 
Reproduced in Catalogue of the Rome Exhibition and in all the 
above works which attribute it to Zoffany. 


2 A. Staring ‘Un Tableau de Conversation par Gravelot’, Gazette 
des Beaux Aris (6), 1932. 


3 Not that ‘the original commission went to Liotard’ as Mr. Gore 
States. 


By RALPH EDW ARDS 


with the portraits of the Fitzgeralds and that, unknown to 
her, they wished to pay the same price that Liotard was to 
have received for their heads. Gravelot has painted Lady 
Hervey’s head in two sittings, though he does not consider it to 
be finished. If from the start there has been delay, that is 
because Captain Hervey had said he would return with his 
uniform and an exact drawing of his ship, which he himself 
had already traced on the canvas. The captain had failed 
to keep his promise. Besides making the design, Gravelot 
has sketched the pictures and received nothing on that 
account. 

To speed the matter up he had handed the picture over to 
an assistant recommended by Boucher. Gravelot did not 
intend to deliver it until he was satisfied and had supplied 
what he thought was still needed. Despite the pains he had 
taken to fulfil his engagement, Lady Hervey demanded that 
the group should be sent in the state it was then in, and he 
had complied with this request while fully conscious of its 
imperfections. She had made false charges against him to 
her illustrious friends‘ and apparently wished the affair to 
go to arbitration, though what, Gravelot asks, could that 
course decide when he had received nothing from Lady 
Hervey. The arbitrator, he foresaw, would say that the picture 
should be returned to him to carry out his undertaking. 
Finally Gravelot proposed that the money paid by Fitzgerald 
should be repaid on condition that the picture was sent back 
for him to paint out his part of it, leaving nothing that he 
had done. 

The above is a summary of the main points in this re- 
markable letter, which was written to Lady Hervey when 
she and the other sitters were together in Paris in October, 
1750. For what happened later the picture supplies the 
only, and debateable evidence. Dr. Staring, thirty years 
since, was disposed to give the seated figure of Lord Mul- 
grave to Zoffany, and suggested that Dominic Serres may 
have done the Princessa, a two-decker and a Spanish prize. 
In Lady Hervey’s portrait he saw indications that the head 
was not finished, and regarded those of Lord and Lady Mul- 
grave, and perhaps the Captain, as being painted after 
originals by Liotard. Mr. St. John Gore holds that Lord 
Mulgrave ‘alone suggests the work of a pastellist and may 
be by Liotard’. The Fitzgeralds are endorsed as by Gravelot 
(‘d’apres nature’ in Staring’s view) ; which rules out the 
possibility that his offer to deface the heads was accepted. 
Mr, Gore approves the suggestion of Mr. Horace Buttery, 
who cleaned the picture, that Hayman was responsible for 

4 In the salon of the celebrated Mme. Geoffrin. 











the figures of the Captain and Lady Hervey,° and thinks 
the head of her ladyship was probably repainted by Hayman. 
Lady Mulgrave is “by another hand not found elsewhere in 
the picture”, while Gravelot’s anonymous assistant may per- 
haps be credited with ‘the accessories’—that is presumably 
the costumes. Serres, who had painted several of Hervey’s 
naval actions, may be allowed the ship—and doubtless by 
inference the Captain’s pinnace. 

Thus, on the latest findings, no less than four artists were 
employed—an extraordinary phenomenon for in no other 
English work of the kind has the collaboration of more than 
two been established. In these attributions of the component 
parts to various members of the team a justifiable caution 
has been observed: they are prudently qualified by ‘perhaps’ 
and ‘probably’. Before they are accepted as the final solution 
of this fascinating problem it may be well to consider them 
again. 

Liotard’s claim to Lord Mulgrave is at least questionable, 
both on the score of inherent probability and on what we 
know of the artist. There is no proof that Liotard had 
painted any one of the six heads for which he had contracted, 
and if he did, are we to suppose him to have stopped with 
Lord Mulgrave, having thrown in the figure into the bar- 
gain ? He painted but little in oil®, and in his oeuvre where 
shall we find a parallel for this small scale seated figure in 
that medium ? 


5 This suggestion was anticipated by Collin S. Baker, British Painting, 
1933, p. 106, who tentatively assigned one figure (doubtless Hervey) 
to Hayman. 

6A bust portrait by Liotard of Francis Owen (1745-74) in the 
Collection of Lord Harlech is too large to afford a valid comparison. 





Augustus Hervey Taking Leave of His Family (39 in. x 49 in.). By H. Gravelot and others. 






Gravelot, on the other hand, though he owes his 
reputation to his drawings and book illustrations, through 
which in England he was ‘the prime sponsor of the 
the rococo and French manner’, painted in oil, and in 
his sale catalogue are entered ‘plusiers tableaux peints 
per feu M. Gravelot 4 Londres et a Paris’.’. The only picture 
indubitably from his hand so far recorded is Le Lecteur, of 
which there is one version, signed H.G. now in the York 
Gallery and another, undoubtedly superior, in the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin, who acquired it in Paris 
some years ago.* A small battered version of ‘Building 
Houses with Cards’, one of the Vauxhall decorations in which 
Gravelot was involved with Hogarth and Hayman® can be 
attributed to him with some confidence.’® Le Lecteur, a test 
piece for his style and probably painted just before he re- 
turned to Paris in 1746, is tasteful in colour with muted tones 
of blue and rose in the girl’s costume, but the paint is with- 
out impasto, thinly applied séche and sans éclat, as a friend 
of the Goncourts described it to them, judging the picture 
by the version now at York. The heads of the Fitzgeralds in 
the Ickworth ‘Conversation’ are more incisively drawn and 
lack the soft, fused quality of those in Le Lecteur. The 
colour of the costumes (that of George Fitzgerald a vivid 
blue) is quite unlike the sofe hues of Gravelot’s palet in that 

7 Quoted by the Goncourts. 

®8See two versions of Gravelot’s Le Lecteur, Ralph Edwards, 
APOLLO, June, 1958, p, 212. 

® See Burlington Magazine, Jan., 1953, p. 4-17 ‘Hogarth, Hayman 
and the Vauxhall Decorations’. Lawrence Gouring. 


10 Letter from the present writer Burlington Magazine, July, 1949, 
p. 206, 
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charming little work ; but not perhaps far removed from the 
former gay costumes of the children in the “Building Houses’. 
The heads have a Gallic vivacity, and as after Liotard had 
thrown up the commission Gravelot was paid for them, his 
claim is really incontestible. 

The chair on which Lord Mulgrave is seated has a direct 
bearing on the question of who painted him. It is, like one 
which the young man occupies in Le Lecteur, unmistakably 
English," and as Liotard did not arrive in England until 
1753 either he took up a task again which he had laid down 
three years before, or the Herveys transported the chair to 
Paris—an unlikely hypothesis in view of Lady Hervey’s 
francophile tendencies. If Gravelot were to be held respons- 
ible (on style alone by no means inconceivable) the problem 
of the chair would still remain ; nor would it be disposed 
of by assigning this disconcerting detail to his anonymous 
assistant. 

To this anonyme, Mr. Gore surmises, the painting of the 
‘accessories’ is due, but if accessories means costumes, it is 
hard to determine where his work begins and ends. “The 
figure of Lady Mulgrave is by another hand not found else- 
where in the picture’. But I am unable to detect any dif- 
ference between the painting of the lace ruffles on her sleeves 
and those of Lady Mary Fitzgerald which are given by Mr. 
Gore to the ‘anonymous assistant’ ; the handling of her dress 
(which has a bright pink apron) seems to correspond closely 
with that of Lady Hervey, notably in the shadows and angular 
folds—and with the uniform of Captain Hervey. 


11 Dr. Staring noted the character of the chair. 


These two figures are, as we have seen, attributed to 
Hayman—plausibly enough even on such detail as the carroty 
fingers and perhaps, even on the gesture of the Captain’s 
right arm.’* Hayman was a coarse executant of whose 
‘conversations’ thick opaque paint and an insensitive surface 
are characteristic.'* Though here the pigment is thinly 
applied and the colour is keyed to that of the other figures 
(Lady Hervey’s dress is a strident pink) these departures 
from normal practice cannot be held to refute Hayman’s 
claim. But, if according to the latest findings he repainted 
Lady Hervey’s head, was his responsibility confined to her 
portrait and that of her son ? The ‘figure’ of Lady Mulgrave, 
we are told, is by the ‘unknown hand’ (not Gravelot’s anony- 
mous assistant) yet both in drawing and modelling her head 
is strikingly like that of her mother Lady Hervey. 

Certainly the attribution of the component parts of this 
curious picture is highly controversial. When recently 
cleaned and the tinted varnish removed the stridency, even, 
what may fairly be termed the vulgarity, of the colour was 
revealed, and among the problems that it still presents not 
the least is how Lady Hervey, having broken with Gravelot, 
came to be satisfied with so mediocre a work, which, for all 
its fascinating social and documentary interest, falls far below 
the standard of the best contemporary French and English 
painting of this type. 

12 ¢f, Hayman Exhib., Kenwood, 1960, Cat. No. 5 for similar hand. 
No. 13 for gesture. 

13 But these defects are not invariable. The wrestling scene 


from ‘As You Like It’, Tate Gal. c. 1744, is very rococo in colour 
and brushwork. 





CUZCO : CENTRE OF SPANISH COLONIAL 


ART 


ANCO CAPAC, the first Inca King, the Son and 

Incarnation of the Sun-God, who lived about A.D. 1200, 
made Cuzco his capital over three hundred years before the 
Spanish conquest. 

Cuzco lies 11,000 feet up in the Peruvian Andes and was 
once the centre of a great caravan route taking minerals 
which the land was rich with from the City of the Gods 
down to the fertile valleys of the Pacific. 

During the reign of the Emperor Charles V, Francisco 
Pizarro invaded Peru and after victory at Cajamarca made 
his way to Cuzco where he proclaimed the Deed of Conquest 
in 1534 in the name of the King of Spain and traced with 
his dagger the sign of the cross on the site upon which the 
first Christian Church was to be erected. 

With the conquering Spaniards came the new religion and 
new arts. Pagan images, palaces and temples were destroyed. 
Various orders of Friars taught the Indians higher techniques 
in elaborate wood-carving, figure sculpture and architecture. 
Many artists from Spain, Italy and the Netherlands came 
and settled in Cuzco. 

The Creoles (Spaniards born in South America) and 
Mestizos (persons of mixed Spanish and Indian blood), with 
their natural talents in arts highly advanced, became very 
efficient under the tuition of the new masters. 

The Invaders had brought with them the tools of their 
various professions and with the beautiful woods of the New 
World, much of beauty and artistry was accomplished. 

Cuzco and other Peruvian cities were embellished, especi- 
ally the churches of the new religion. The rich gilded wood 
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carvings of the altars, the choir stalls, the gilded grilles and 
cartouches, and the variety of decorative detail, have made 
many of the churches of great artistic interest and are fine 
examples of what the Spanish created in what had once been 
the Capital of the Inca Empire. 

Convents and Monasteries seem to have collected much 
of the best carvings, paintings and furniture. The writing 
desk (Fig. I) was used by the Mother Superior in a Convent 
in Cuzco, as was also the cabinet (Fig. II). These pieces 
of furniture are almost Venetian in design and in colour of 
olive, green and gold. The writing desk has small com- 
partments in the upper half with two drawers in the lower 
half ; the central section lets down to form a writing desk. 
The feet of this bureau represent the claws of the condor, 
the secred bird of the Incas, above which can be seen the 
faces of the Sun-God. The interior of the cabinet is roughly 
finished and painted in Cuzco red (a certain red seen a great 
deal in Cuzco but which I have not seen elsewhere). This 
cabinet seems to have been used as a small oratory in the 
convent, for there are in it carved and gilded brackets for 
figures of the Saints and a faded brocade lines the back. 
It is difficult to judge the date of these pieces of furniture, 
perhaps XVIIth or XVIIIth century. What I wonder, is 
the past history cf these two pieces which came from the 
quietness of the convent high up in the Andes to a house 
in a small village in Sussex ? 

In the XVIIth century Barguenos became popular in Latin 
America. This particular Bargueno (Fig. III) came from 
Ecuador where the influence of Cuzco had also spread ; it 
has a delicately detailed lacy design of gilded wood carving 
and the drawers have a blue-green background. In a niche 
on this small chest is a finely carved figure of Saint Jerome 
upon his knees and on the triangular summit is inset a 
charming litle cherub’s head. 


Fig. II. 
Cabinet 
from a 


Convent. 


Fig. IV. 
A Bargueno 


Ecuador. 





After many years I had gone back to Cuzco and had stood 
outside the Cathedral which contains beautiful paintings, 
massive silver ornaments and tall gilded screens. A week 
later the tower on the right-hand side under which I had 
stood was to disappear in the earthquake of 1950. The 
Cathedral was founded in 1536 by Pope Paul III and had 
been built by the famous Dominican Fray Vicente de Val- 
verde, Chaplain to Pizarro, and the first Bishop of Cuzco, 
who later was to have liquid gold poured into his eyes by 
the Indians. 

The Church of Belém (or Bethlehem) in Cuzco was also 
to suffer badly in the 1950 earthquake. I have a picture of 
the Virgin of Belém, unsigned like most Cuzco pictures, 
which I believe had once hung in that Church before it had 
been taken over by the Franciscan Sisterhood. The Virgin 
of this picture (Fig. IV) has a slightly mestizo appearance 
and there is a flatness about the picture and very little 
shadowing on the face which is very typical of the Cuzco 
school of painting. This Virgin has great dignity and wears 
a jewelled-set crown and long pearl ear-rings; her black 
hair falls long on either side and is decorated with rosettes 
of rose, gold and blue. 
The robe is of auber- 
gine-coloured brocade 
and is lavish with 
ribbons, lace and gold- 
en rosettes. On her 
left arm she carries the 
Christ Child who has 
a somewhat whimsical 
expression and is also 
clothed in brocade, 
ribbon and laces. Folds 
of a deep red curtain 
are held back on either 
side (these are not 
visible in the photo- 
graph) and flower-filled 
vases are at tthe feet 
of the Virgin. Candle- 
holders are painted on 
the canvas in the form 
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Fig. V. A painting of the Holy Family from Bolivia. 
of flowers. This Virgin of Belém is both elegant and charming 
and one feels that only a Spanish Master could have inspired 
a picture quite like this. 

These Cuzco paintings were very much influenced by the 
European invaders and the artists often copied from Flemish 
engravings. In this way colonial art grew out of the union 
of two civilizations. 

It was in Bolivia that I found the picture (Fig. V) of the 
Holy Family. This picture is a particularly good example 
of the Cuzco School of painting which flourished soon after 
the conquest. In this picture Saint Joseph appears as quite 
a young man, as is the case of most paintings of him in the 
late XVIth century ; in his delicately shaped hand he holds 
the lily of purity. There is a great warmth about this pic- 
ture, almost as though the sun was shining on it. It is a 
real treasure of the Spanish colonial period. Gold tooling is 
very prominent in South American pictures and in this 
picture of the Holy Family one sees how the tooling covers 
the robes in various patterns, The halo of the Virgin is 
extremely ornate. Typical is the garland of flowers seen 
surrounding this picture and typically too, the picture is 
painted to the very edge of the canvas with no canvas left 
over to fold round the stretcher ; one can even see small 
holes in the canvas where nails once secured it. The painted 
garland, as in so many cases, does not seem to belong to 
the composition. Rubens and Breughel sometimes framed 
their canvas with garlands of flowers. This was to become 
so typical of Cuzcan paintings that one can but imagine they 
were copied from the great European Masters. There is 
something particularly interesting in this picture, for the 
Virgin resembles almost exactly the painting on wood by 
Diirer in 1512 which is in the Habsburg collection. The 
ornate golden halo is an exact copy of the halo in Diirer’s 
Madonna, so are the folds of her head-cloth and the turned- 
back mantle ; also the lines of the nose and mouth are 
identical, but here the resemblance of the picture ends for in 
my picture the naked body of the Holy Child lifts his arm 
to the Virgin and in Diirer’s painting the position of the 
Child is quite different. This picture must have been at one 
time in a Church at Cuzco and had been brought to La Paz 
to be sold. 
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Fig. VI. A Cuzco pastoral scene. 
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Fig. VII. Saint Rosa of Lima. 





CUZCO : 


One of the few Cuzco paintings which I have which is not 
religious (Fig. VI) shows the pastoral life of the simple 
Indian peoples of the mountain valleys in the high Andes. 
It is painted on wood and is a fantasy landscape of a farm- 
house which is certainly not Indian ; in the foreground there 
are harvesters dressed in imitation of the Spanish colonists 
and what appears to be a Spanish soldier of about 1670. 
Trees are in leaf and birds and parrots are perched on roofs 
and flowering shrubs. This painting is very much of the 
Cuzcan school with its surrounding garland of multicoloured 
flowers. The actual picture is only 16 x 21 inches and has a 
large and most ornate carved wood frame, all in gold, inter- 
cepted with small mirrors; it is truly magnificent and 
characteristically Cuzcan. 

The frames made in Cajamarca are often found in Cuzco 
and in Lima ; they are not quite so ornate as those of Cuzco 
and have usually over the carving an under-coat of silver 
with a green coating superimposed which gives a kind of 
irridescent effect which is very pleasing and is evidently very 
long lasting. 

Religious figures appear frequently in these Cuzcan paint- 
ings owing to the Friars being the artists’ masters. Saint 
Michael in a feathered hat, his armour tooled in gold, and 
brandishing a flaming sword, as well as paintings of Saint 
Rosa, the Patron Saint of Peru, are amongst the most popular. 
The latter is very appealing and the picture I have of her (Fig. 
VII) with a crown of roses around her head is a picture I found 
in a back street in Lima. The picture had been rolled up on 
the floor with other pictures for so long a time that I was 
almost afraid when unrolling it that it would crack ; but I 
left it to be treated and when I returned after several months 
to claim it I was told it was lost or perhaps even had been 
sold to someone else. I had taken a great liking to this 


picture of the little Peruvian Saint with the crown of roses, 


her purity of expression, her sensitive hands as well as the 
arrangement of the dark mantle with its scattering of small 
gold stars. I do not think this picture is very old but it has 
a charming naiveté about it and I was indeed sad at my 
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loss, A year or so later I happened to return to the little 
shop in the side-street and there was my picture of Santa 
Rosa in the hands of an American collector of South Ameri- 
can art who was looking at it with the greatest of interest ; 
he had just bought a large Peruvian cupboard which was 
to be shipped to the States and when the cupboard had been 
removed for his inspection my picture of Santa Rosa was 
found lying behind it on the floor. 

It is said that Santa Rosa of Lima, the Virgin Rose, who 
was born in 1586, was the first flower of sanctity to blossom 
in South America; she belonged to the third Dominican 
order and was beatified by Pope Clement IX in 1671 ; 
pictures of her are often painted with small angels coming 
down to crown her with a crown of roses and carrying a 
scroll with the words: — 

“Ven, esposa de Cristo 4 recibir la corona que Dios 
te tiene preparade desde toda la eternidad”. 

[“Come, bride of Christ, and receive the crown which 
God has prepared for you since all time”.] 

In Paris last year at the Petit Palais there was an aston- 
ishingly fine exhibition of Peruvian art. There were several 
very beautiful paintings of the Cuzcan school with their 
ornate frames, sent from South America as well as from 
North America, where these paintings are far more appreci- 
ated and sought after than they are in Europe. There are 
none as far as I know either in the Victoria and Albert or 
the British Museums or the National Gallery. In Europe 
indeed, they seem hardly to be known. 

In Peru the women still wear home-spun clothes in bright 
colours and the men their ponchos such as their forebears 
wore in the period of the Incas ; the llamas still plod their 
way across the pampas and the frail balsas still sail the waters 
of Lake Titicaca. Cuzco still stands radiant in the hearts 
of all collectors who are captivated by the craftsmen of 
bygone days. 

The Indians, even to this day, cross themselves on seeing 
the city for the first time and with them I join in saying: — 


“Cuzco, glorious city, I salute thee”. 





DRAGO TRSAR 


By CORIN HUGHES-STANTON 


LTHOUGH at first sight the work of Drago Triar is 
surprising, it remains both exciting and extremely 
moving. Aged 33, TrSar is a young Sloven sculptor who 
now teaches at the Ljubljana Academy where he was also 
trained as a student. Founded soon after the war, this 
Academy is the first school of art on Sloven soil ; until then 
Sloven and Croatian painters and sculptors had to look out- 
side the Balkans for any cultural heritage, and students had 
to travel to Vienna or Paris. TrSar then is a member of the 
first group of artists trained in their own country in an 
atmosphere of encouraged Yugoslavian nationalism. As soon 
as the Communists had established their power it was deter- 
mined that the fine arts, as the servants of the state, should 
at long last be Yugoslavian in origin, inspiration and teach- 
ing. The combination of doctrinaire social realism and a 
bogus national style held out a pretty bleak prospect. In 
fact the development of the fine arts has been rather different. 
First the founding of the new Academies offer a very thor- 
ough, accessible, and enlightened training, the one at Ljubljana 
under the directorship of Professor Jackec, a respected and 
able artist, best known for his graphic work. Secondly the 
artists as a group are treated as an honoured part of modern 
Yugoslavia. Many of them offered state studios, they are 


also given a great deal of work. In the main this official art 
is inclined to be crude, deadening and unimaginative, with 
a heavy social realism which makes heavy weather of large 
suckling mothers, healthy bare chested workers, and idealized 
groups of revolutionaries. Although TrSar’s work is neither 
official or especially admired by the political hierarchy, he 
has been given a state studio outside Ljubjana. 

But, even more important, the artists and architects of 
Yugoslavia have been allowed to reject the idea that style 
is limited by national frontiers, or by directed political ideals. 
They see nothing nationalistic in past styles, even where for 
historical or reference purposes it has been treated in this 
way. But many of them go further than this. Again and 
again I found that style, as a starting point in visual form, 
is rejected with horror, as a creative pitfall, and that over- 
whelming stress is laid on technique. It is now widely ac- 
cepted that the directing of an artist is a denial of his cre- 
ativeness as a unique individual, and that his contribution 
to the progress of society must depend on the thoroughness 
of the basic teaching in the art schools, and the inspiration 
which he finds in the environment around him. In this sense 
any clash between official and unofficial art, between the 
artist and society is not in itself a serious problem, and this 
is shown nowhere more clearly than in TrSar’s work. Any 
pressure on the artist is indirect. As one leading architect 
put it to me, all they could do was to equip the student 
properly, and if Yugoslavia was to contribute any distinctive 
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Manifestation |. Bronze, 1957. 163 x 300 cm. 
style then it could only come from individual creativeness 
within a given social and material environment. This is not 
only a rejection of social realism as a preconceived style, but 
also of any form of copying, whether it be medieval pattern 
or Arp. A leading Yugoslavian theorist who has visited this 
country, describing students at one of our leading art schools 
as “slapping paint around the walls without any philosophy”, 
fundamentally criticizes our schools at this point. In fact he 
was quite unable to understand what our students were sup- 
posed to learn while at an art school. Tito in effect blessed 
this movement when he said at the Ljubljana Graphic 
Biennale that he “preferred” the realism of Professor Jackec, 
without in any way deploring the work of the experimental 
artists. The final effect is a fairly heavy discipline for the 
students, and a freedom for the artists which avoids both 
narrow provincialism and the more depressing features of the 
fashionableness in western art. I do not think that the 
classic Marxist approach to art has been dropped. Rather it 
has been modified as it is felt that because of his training and 
environment the artist in his own way will freely reflect and 
help build what he would otherwise be made to do by force. 
Whether this will always be so cannot be discussed here, but 
the effect of TrSar’s work is overwhelming and exciting. 
While his treatment and feeling is international in outlook, 


























Manifestation II, Plaster. 1957. 


his inspiration, the urgency of his work, is Yugoslavian, The 
excitement and endeavour of modern Yugoslavia has swept 
up TrSar, its spirit and movement fascinated him. Except 
for a few animal studies his work so far has been of clearly 
recognisable social and political groups, Since he regards 
himself as part of a common endeavour there is in his work 
little private emotion, or interest in the individual by him- 
self. Rather he has explored the human being as part of a 
group, swept forward by a force which he may or may not 
like, but which he cannot resist. The group or the crowd and 
the change which it brings in an individual clearly has a 
strong fascination for TrSar, and he has explored in sculptural 
terms the terrifying complexity of crowd psychology. It is 
here that as an extremely sensitive artist TrSar has something 
rare and important to say, for in the west it is a region that 
is little explored, and in the political east it is accepted at its 
face value without any attempt at creative understanding. 
While his subjects, May Day Rallies, marching workers 
and revolutionaries, the starting point of his work, cast him 
as a social realist, like other Yugoslavian artists he has not 
been afraid to go where ever he felt necessary for his 
technique, impressing upon it his own needs and power. 
Like the various Yugoslavian peasant craftsmen in the past 
he goes directly to the core of his matter, breaking it down 
like a cubist, and relying for ornamentation on surface texture 
and the interplay of human shapes. Essentially a modeller, 
TrSar’s technique is magnificent. Monumental and dynamic 
in concept, his work achieves the heroic by its scale and com- 
pulsive power rather than by the usual artificial idealization 
found in most Communist work. Physically heavy, and ap- 
parently as light as air, his work achieves as part of its 
grandeur both delicacy and elegance, His work is wafer 
thin, but he is able to launch a heavy weight up into the air 
with a soaring, rushing, quality which is overwhelming in its 
effect. In his ‘Advance Guardsmen’, like an outstretched 
bird barely touching the ground on its three points, he has 
piled up the massed human figures, forward and upwards, 
without any feeling of top heaviness or over weight. Taking 
into account TrSar’s international outlook, the Croatian name 
for this piece, ‘Avantgardisti’, clearly has a double meaning, 
both artistic and political. In ‘Manifestation I’ and ‘Demon- 
strators II’ he has cut back to the essentials of movement 
and human proximity, enabling one to feel the bursting 
pressure of the interior tension. The hurrying menacing 
crowd of workers rush forward like an animal hardly touch- 
ing the ground. Apparently breaking all the laws of gravity 
these pieces are baroque in feel, and for a comparably 





Advance Guardsmen. Plaster. 57x 65cm. 1958. 








successful treatment one has to go back to Bernini’s St. 
Teresa in St. Maria della Vittoria. Both in the more static 
‘Crowd’ and “Tree of Life’ TrSar has abstracted and cut down 
into his group, revealing only as much as is needed to illus- 
trate the terrifying force of a crowd until one’s relation to it 
is purely emotional and psychological. In the ‘Crowd’ the 
apparent snug security of the individual lost in the throng 
is balanced by the alarming restlessness of the legs. The 
same theme, the individual only finding his existence within 
a community, is found in the “Tree of Life’—there are no 
wayward twigs, no monkeys climbing off into genetical 
culs-de-sac—the society is solid, unified, The same feeling 
is in ‘Great and Small’ ; here individual differences are ad- 
mitted, even though in a rather hieratic fashion, but the 
momentum and drive come from the solidity of 
the group. 

TrSar in no way finds himself alone in what he 
is doing—the work of Petlevski and Lipovac have 
already been seen in this country. In Yugoslavia 
one of the most extraordinary and revealing sights 
which I saw was Krsto Hegedusica, the finest of 
Yugoslavia’s primitive painters and an old and 
highly respected Communist, in his state studio 
surrounded by students exploring every facet of 
action painting. Hegedusica appeared to be as 
excited and stimulated by their achievements as a 
young child. In Ljubljana the museum of modern 
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art already possesses a fine bronze bull by TrSar, and the 
city are planning to put up in a public square one of his 
groups. Outside Yugoslavia his work has been shown in 
Egypt, New York, Venice, Cassel and at the Antwerp 
Triennale. But I did not find in TrSar merely a sense of 
international influence; to him there was an even more 
important sense of international unity. 

The exhibitions of Henry Moore’s work in Yugoslavia 
caused a sensation, and while Trsar admires and was moved 
by Moore’s work, he regards himself as being closer to Chad- 
wick and Armitage in this country and Giacometti and 
Marini in Italy. But even then he feels that they do not 
influence him so much as appear to be working alongside 
him. 






















E. VUILLARD. Modéle se déshabillant, 1906. Oil on board. 6] x 84cm. Galerie Durand-Ruel. 


THE BADGE OF IDENTITY 


UILLARD still speaks. Not merely do the crowds con- 

verge at his retrospective in the Galerie Durand-Ruel, 
but they collect before pictures so different in intention, 
mood and result as to represent unconciliated, or little- 
explored, aspects in his career. He stands almost as a shaft 
into which prospectors descend, each arriving at such a level 
as his own pressures might dictate. Some—family-parties 
one might think—seek hardly more than the surface. Others 
—roving sentimentalists or even object-hunters who might 
equally be taken with Coptic textiles or Chinese jade—set 
themselves before some picture of corresponding interest. 
Finally, certain visitors penetrate to levels where a slightly 
less accessible artist produced what still would seem his 
most significent work. All such junketings aside, Vuillard 
apparently could communicate with a variety of tempera- 
ments. Even this bespeaks a certain universality. 

Yet what is the common thread here ? It has been said, 
for example, that he apotheosizes the familiar. Habitual 
life was his domain, and he memorializes it. It is even 
claimed that he ranks with Proust as such a laureate. He 
also preserves—hence, perhaps, his popularity with older 
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By JEROME MELLQUIST 


people—a milieu now discernibly failing. Yet binding these 
elements together is a strand of dream. He composes as in a 
reverie and this enables him to impart an unmistakable 
ambiance to every picture. The alembic was not large, let us 
say, but nobody could dispute that it belonged to him alone. 

This does not altogether hide a certain perplexity about 
his career, though it may well yield to a steady, year-to-year 
attempt to disentangle it. Not that this becomes simple on 
the present occasion, the 70 numbers being so intermixed 
that one must stride unintermittently from one room to the 
next to maintain the chronological order, Such an approach 
is not always to be recommended, artists seldom performing 
to any such yardsticks. But it well befits Vuillard. It is 
not inadvertent to remember, before beginning, that the 
mother of Edouard Vuillard (1868-1940) directed a dress- 
making shop in her home. This did not influence him to 
follow her specifically at her stitching, but his attention to 
the minute may well be related to it. Almost immediately 
—this in the early 90’s—he had linked himself to the Nabis, 
that band affiliated under the Hebrew name for prophet, and 
went, as they did, for a somewhat mysterious context. His 








E. VUILLARD. Jacques Roussel. Surles genoux de Madame 
Vuillard. 1903. Oil on board. 38 x 46cm. Galerie Durand-Ruel. 


fellow-participants—Bonnard, then an affichiste as well as 
painter, K-X Roussel, who later became Vuillard’s brother- 
in-law, Serusier the arch-theorist, and Maurice Denis, the 
most didactic in the group—practised no similarity in the 
treatment. Theirs was rather a loose confederation. Vuillard 
they ticketed as the intimiste among them. In their various 
rallies they attached themselves to the theatre and Vuillard, 
amidst other painting, would give himself to stage-sets for 
the Theatre de l’Oeuvre, where Lugné-Poé attempted some 
of his experiments. They also furnished part of the base for 
“la Revue Blanche” and sometimes did illustrations for it. 
Stylistically they pertain, on one side, to Art Nouveau— 
still properly to be evaluated, despite its sporadically increas- 
ing vogue—and the pre-Fauves, It was they—so now good 
opinion says—who stood above the trough from the Post- 
Impressionists as such to the outbursts of Matisse and his 
fellow-rebels. 

But this was only the temper—the individual accent is to 
be sought elsewhere. Certainly Vuillard hardly indicated 
any such affiliations in his earliest work—an Auto-portrait, a 
Pot de Confiture and a dangling rabbit—all from 1888. 
Here he was not forgetting Chardin or Courbet, though a 
glimmer from gold to blue in the self-portrait already pre- 
dicts some lurking difference. Afterwards, from 1890 to 
1898—and running up to the thirtieth listing in the catalogue 
—the man’s capacity rapidly becomes fairly complete. The 
woman busy at her Essayage is not only situated in a seance 
at her dressmakers’, but her stance is such, against a figured 
wall and folding panels, as to compress her within the space 
there. Almost, it would appear, Vuillard pushes the picture 
from two sides at the same time. Nevertheless, he is also a 
partisan of the light and it invests the grey garments of the 
client with an illumination superior, as it were, to that of 
the interior. This is furthered by a spot of red from a bow 
at a waist. I would call attention to his preoccupation with 
opened doors in the paintings that follow. They even fur- 
nished titles, They gained him a short perspective, some 
disposition of figures there, and the accommodating panels 
whereby he bounded and enlivened the space. He might 


set different personalities within such a space—that inde- 
fatigable model his mother, crones sitting about, sempstresses 
at a table—yet the intrinsic considerations have not differed: 
he spots an interior by the light, he animates his juxtaposed 
planes, he intermingles a colour characteristic of a muted 
temperament. 


It need not be recalled that sometimes these 


THE BADGE OF IDENTITY 






background panels approximated to white and that such 
further accentuated his preoccupations, nor that the intensity 
was persistent. It has long been agreed, in any case, that 
this remains his most fertile period. Doubtless he had 
assimilated some background segmentation from Japanese 
prints ; he drew upon Degas ; and, as far as the light was 
concerned, never had been oblivious to Monet. All this 
he worked into a fresh amalgam. 

Yet the drama of Vuillard, as I see it, is that the intensity 
of that first period did not continue. Some contend that 
La Cour en Automne (1898)—sufficiently large to be called 
a reduced panorama—is exquisite from its syncopations in 
grey: but the picture does not gather itself to a centre. Le 
Banc (same date), which has even been reproduced in Paris 
weeklies, spreads itself, one might say, even as do the sitters. 
Still more settled into the lethargic is Un fardin a Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne (1899-1936), one of those fresco-like affairs Vuil- 
lard presently began supplying to Paris apartments and such 
constructions as the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in 1912. 
But these, to my mind, waste themselves out into sand. 
Sometimes, as here, they verge upon the posteresque. Or 
dismay by their prettiness. They might best be stood up as 
screens. Elsewhere, too, a similar lapse announces itself. 
One can well appreciate that card-games under the lamplight, 
guests at a luncheon-table—and how delicious the French 
appointments there!—a nanny with her charge, indefectible 
salons, a bevy of rocking-chairs, delightfully limn both the 
social ocasion and its appurtenances. But they do remind 
me—at least the people inhabiting them—of somebody’s 
comment upon Veronese: That he depicted the stuffs rather 
than the stuff-of-life. Such efforts suffocate by an airless- 
ness. They do not reflect any such capacity for rejuvenation 
as one gets from Bonnard who, in his last 20 years, greatly 
enlarged, loosened and intensified. Yet in all fairness to 
Vuillard, it must be said that spasmodically he did fire up. 
He compels by some pang in his Roussel Malade (1906), 
his Lit-Cage (two years earlier) is woven from the nacreous, 
again he captures the iridiscent in Nature Morte aux Biscuits 
(1925), and his Alexandre Vuillard (1905) indeed exemplifies, 
by his rubicund bourgeois who sips coffee after an obviously 
satisfying meal, the station, the character, the very motives 
of such a man. 

Nonetheless, and admitting that a haze—that haze of the 
well-remembered instance, if one likes—confers its enchant- 
ment to this Frenchman’s life as a whole, it does settle down, 
to my mind, into something representing slumber. Some- 
times Vuillard stirred again. Then his strange “entomolo- 
gist’s” eyes would glitter as once more he contrived edge 
to a likeness, an interior, or a child with a bonnet. His 
then was an intensity that could not sustain itself. And did 
he himself not express it indirectly ? Characterized once 
as a “great painter” by an admirer, he corrected the estimate 
to that of a “good” one. Even this is too modest, if we 
remember what he could do when goaded by a special 
exigency. Then, curiously enough, his panels had such 
purity as might emanate from a Malevitch, his coloured 
supports even anticipate a tachiste’s. He had, in short, sur- 
passed himself. This, I would submit, was the inner con- 
figuration, though it both teases and baffles, as do all lapses 
in one who has reached the crests. 

Whistler (Centre Culturel Américain) experienced no such 
rub of contingency, his fitfulness, such as it was, deriving 
from those displacements he apparently could not escape. 
It may not have been the intention of the cultural authorities, 
headed by Miss Darthea Speyer who, as before, has been 
artfully aided by M. Martin Engelman in the installation, 
to present any brief as to why this migrant shuttled about 
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as he did. Yet the show has been sufficiently representative 
to accomplish such a result nonetheless. 

Arriving from the U.S. at 21, Whistler soon was consorting 
with ragamuffin artists in dingy student-quarter restaurants, 
prowling the Luxembourg and depicting flower-vendors 
there, sometimes pausing for a nervous portrait, again study- 
ing one of his colleagues—expert these etchings, and they 
figure at the show’s start. Next he joins up with Fantin- 
Latour and practises oil-painting under his guidance. Later, 
shifting to England, he does there such incomparable etch- 
ings as “Eagle Wharf”, “The Limeburner”, “Rotherhithe”, 
and yet others incorporating, despite the feeling for atmo- 
sphere, an astonishing accuracy as to place. At length— 
and the show actually has obtained the picture—he infuriates 
Ruskin by his “Battersea Bridge” and soon a well publicized 
law-suit follows. Where the show errs, if it does, is in 
permitting a lacuna on the oil-development as such. While 
working with Fantin-Latour, Courbet and other such French- 
men, he never thinned out his pigment by excessive recourse 
to essence ; this he did in England, and it was a pity, There 
ensued, of course, that hegira to Venice, when, grasping his 
copper-plate in chill fingers, he produced one of his most 
brilliant series. Notes from the Dutch suite also are included. 
Lithographs multiply, as do drawings. One might have liked 
more watercolours. Yet what emerges is a vignette—it might 
have been signed by the “Butterfly”!—on that wilful, er- 
ratic, gifted cosmopolite who pirouetted grandly wherever he 
went. Incidentally the show—perhaps without intending it 
—licenses the opinion that Whistler too much based himself 
upon what might be called a well-corseted estheticism. To- 
day it hardly holds. Nevertheless, the mark of excellence 
attaches itself to his achievement, and for this he will be 
remembered. 





PAUL KLEE. Céte de Provence. 1927. Watercolour. 
25 x 30.5 cm. Galerie Berggruen. 


What then was the identity in Paul Klee, choices from 
whose work comprise a handsome miniature retrospective at 
Galerie Berggruen ? Was it, according to M. Claude Roy 


in the catalogue, as the “most Chinese” among artists of 
his generation ? Certainly he could produce with that same 
profusion as those pilgrim philosophers who bred one picture 
from another as they contemplated a landscape or recapitu- 
lated the merits of their elders. Yet Klee, by contrast, de- 
parted from the mind itself as the centre of reality, Subjec- 
tivity became king of his universe. Maybe not in a first 
“Lan‘Iscape” (1907), where a lonely figure treads a road 


under a scrub of shielding trees. Nor again in a “Rocky 
Landscape” (six years later), where overlapping planes might 
indicate a trip to the Cezanne country. From 1920 
(“Portrait au nez retroussé”) he skirts some border almost 
lunatic in its implications. The eyes sway, the hat twists, 
the shoulders are too regular. Sometimes, in his Bauhaus 
period, Klee fumbles within a maze of impinging blocks, or 
reflects a gabled town he might have reversed from some 
Gothic image. Again, he catches birds from the ether or 
parodies nature and its seeding-time. He varies the medium, 
equally partial to oil, etching, water-colour, line-drawing. 
He veers amidst a flurry of petals, these actually resembling 
propellors. Entering exile at last, he “writes” larger, until 
coarse warriors themselves might have been inscribed upon 
some shield. Incessant renewal is here—a mind somehow 
endowed with the capacity to beget endlessly from the very 
process of creation, This was the badge of Klee, though 
it also should not be forgotten—and once more I revert to 
M. Roy—that this sage himself possessed a grain de folie. 

One could wish as much for Miro, whose latest unfoldings, 
at Galerie Maeght, disturb by an apparent wish for some 
principle of identity. Not in the strips of sacking which he 
inimitably can stain ; nor in those circus capers he still can 
perform ; but rather in some new and unhappy turn to the 
informel. Just what prompted it is obscure, though one 
might guess that, assessing what certain avatars among the 
young now are doing, he resolved to do it better. Or per- 
haps, if youth itself were so, this provided its own recipe. 
Unfortunately, “Miro” disappeared in the process. His ap- 
plications of pigment, his vagrant indications—these hardly 
spied out any new territory. But they might well have re- 
flected some unsettlement in the artist himself. It might be 
that he has tired of his girouettes and now would turn else- 
where for his forming. Identity thus has fled in a certain 
ambiguity, One hopes the artist will return from such 
wanderings. 

Fritz Winter, a German exhibiting across the street 
(Galerie Roque), never, on the other hand, starts from a fixed 
point. He, it would appear, respectively attaches himself 
to Baumeister, to Hartung, even to Miro himself, the as- 
sumption evidently being that they can guarantee safety in 


F. WINTER. 
Vertikalgriin. 
1953. 

50 x 70 cm. 
Galerie 
Roque. 
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transit. But he never reports anything from his travels—he 
merely notes what others have already made familiar. And 
he notes it more heavily. At best he excels in darker ranges, 
though even here he lacks that fling inseparable from at least 
three of his predecessors with a more powerful impetus. No 
such borrowing can be attributed to Fahr-Il-Nissa, exhibiting 
at Galerie Nina Vierny. An Aladdin’s Cave of Wonders 
has been penetrated here, for there can be no question about 
the artist’s abundant, if restless, imagination. Indeed, this 
very restlessness sometimes militates against her. Colour- 
gamuts, images, treatment, change as if uncertainty still pre- 
vailed upon the artist. Yet when she colours stones or likens 
them to figures, as in a case at the back, no such uncertitude 
enters, The point might well be considered by this possessor 
of profligate talent. 

But the Badge of Identity—where is it ? In the repetitions 
to which Campigli, despite an external brightening of pig- 
ment, recurred at the Galerie de France ? Usually he seemed 
to plod the same old track again, except that sometimes an 
Etruscan figure did rock to some pull of tension in the space. 
Otherwise was it with Jacques Germain, only a sampling of 
whose drawings appeared at Adrien Maeght’s. These I 
found refreshing—spare, deft, each conveying the integrity 
of an individual experience. His movement slants skywards, 
and this very direction would electrify the rest of the matter. 
He is among those to be watched in Paris today. 

Somewhat at a tangent, as one might expect, are exhibi- 
tors from the Cobra (Copenhagen-Brussels-Amsterdam) 
confraternity now assembling for a 10th Anniversary review 
at Galerie Mathias Fels. Jorn, the most extreme, has been 
catalogued a Surrealist because of his excursions into what 
approximates mental disorder. An inappropriate tag, I 
would conjecture, since he has not attempted any systematic 
exploration of the irrational. His colour sometimes may be 
taken as that of a new day, if regrettably his composition 
falters, He has, it is true, begotten others—notably Appel, 
who also exhibits. Corneille could be described as one who 
knows the margins of the possible, and adheres to them. 
Alejinsky, the fourth in the group, somehow cannot bring 
his pictures to a rest. More solitary are the efforts of Miss 
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FAHR-IL-NISSA. 
Composition. 
Galerie Nina Vierny. 


STAHLY. 
Combat des Oiseaux. 
Ht. 1.80 m. 
Bronze. 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher. 
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Hope Manchester at the Galerie Varenne. Flow is her 
preoccupation, whether manifested in water, clouds, or weav- 
ing sunlight. But from it she gathers a personal colour. 

Stahly bewilders at Galerie Jeanne Bucher. This man 
does much and does it well. He has been no dupe to Sur- 
realism, though aware of it. He could absorb the way of 
abstraction and intelligently settle back into some corrective 
course afterwards. He can attack metal, relief, wood, or 
tree-roots (as here he is abundantly doing), At present he 
even hooks cut chains to the ceiling, thus suggesting 
presences within a cave. Yet an informing impulse does 
not sufficiently inhabit this work. One somehow misses the 
felt necessity. 

Among galleries as such, there appears a list of the right 
names at Galerie Creuzevault—“From Rouault to de Stael’”’. 
The selections are not negligible, but the Poliakofs, Villons, 
Bissiéres, Picassos and the rest supply no further instances 
from a well-known production. Outsiders, however, might 
find them engaging. More challenging are the new gallery- 
quarters at Le Point Cardinale, a Left Bank innovation. Here 
that combination of antiquarian, art-critic, raconteur, and 
painter John Devoluy has, in XVIIIth century quarters, 
mingled a background of old stones with the latest in gallery- 
fixtures. His principal rooms may hold exhibitions of paint- 
ing, a smaller one—the “refrigerator”, he calls it—a palatable 
survey of drawings. But the real novelty is the accent upon 
prints. Realizing that gravure in the last 15 years has sunk 
to irreconcilable depths, he is determined to restore it, No 
lavish colour-lithographs, no temptations by the taint of 
colour in an etching—here will be exhibited line as such. 
To enforce this needed corrective, he exhibits, as a start, 
new pulls from Picasso, who here reverts as an illustrator to 
Pindar. No fresh marvels accost us, but the technical side 
is prepossessing. 

It would have been good to get Whistler’s response to the 
chaste background in this room of prints. He doubtless 
would have enjoyed exhibiting here. Vuillard, as another 
not immune to surroundings, might also not have been averse 
to it. Undeniably they possessed the Badge of Identity. 
But sometimes it does need to be set forth appropriately! 



























NEW YORK NEWS 


By M. L. DOTRANGE MASTAI 









HE words “charm” and “distinction” have been so over- 
worked in connection with New Orleans that one is 
reluctant to make use of them again to describe the show 
now current at the Knoedler Galleries under the title: An 
Exhibition of French and American Masters of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries—a Celebrated New Orleans 
Collection. Yet these very words only will do to express the 
particularly delightful quality of a group that, although com- 
prising a spate of masterpieces of the first order retains a 
deceptive and utterly charming air of restraint and intimacy. 
The explanation is no doubt to be found in the really perfect 
integration of the works of art into this elusive whole known 
as “a collection”. Some collections do achieve this desirable 
harmony ; too many others remain nothing more than ac- 
cumulations of undoubted treasures. Here, happily, a warm 
and subtle sympathy seems to link irrevocably each work of 
art to all its companions. We would greatly mourn the 
breaking up, or “dispersion”, as it is politely termed, of the 
Hunt Henderson collection, into the gathering of which the 
exercise of exquisite taste and a sure personal instinct have 
been paramount. 

While shown anonymously, the collection is universally 
known to be that formed by the late Hunt Henderson, of 
New Orleans, and was first seen at the Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art in this city. Possibly the best way of characterizing 
the collection is to quote the family’s request “that we should 
pay credit only to the artists, without whom neither the 
collection nor the exhibition could have taken shape”. Para- 
doxically but very justly it is this very self-effacement that 
endows the collection with such a strong personal stamp. 
We can never ignore for one moment the awareness of a 
guiding spirit, the host as it were of the distinguished com- 
pany that includes such names as Cezanne, Daumier, Degas, 
Gauguin, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Rodin and 
Toulouse-Lautrec on the French side, and Cassatt, Marin, 
Sterne, Sterner, and Whistler on the American, A brief, 
single salute is paid to England with the introductory 
“Monogram HH” by Aubrey Beardsley ; probably an ex- 
libris of personal significance to the owners, this is a remark- 
ably pure and powerful design, incorporating the two ini- 
tials in the shape of a fantastic key that might well have 
served as head majuscule to some Gothic manuscript. 
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EDOUARD MANET: La Femme au Soulier Rose, 
ca, 1866-68. Oil on canvas, 184 in. x 123 in. 
Knoedler Galleries. 





This symbolical key indeed opens the door to a chamber 
of wonders, and one is grateful for the fully illustrated and 
annotated catalogue. While the clou of the show is probably 
the Cezanne “A Coin de Bois’’, one of the few signed works 
by the master, special attention is drawn also by the wonder- 
fully Goyesque and sparkling Manet “La Femme au Soulier 
Rose” and yet another Manet “Peonies and Roses” (one of 
these marvellous studies of flowers in which, as in nothing 
else nearly as much perhaps, Manet’s awesome technical 
mastery is fully displayed). Monet is represented with three 
widely different works: “Parlement a Londres, Effet de 
Brouillard”, one of the famed “Nympheas”, and a view of 
the “Grand Canal, Venice’. No less than six Renoirs, in- 
cluding the renowned “Madame Renoir and her Son Pierre” 
form a series by themselves and would suffice to indicate the 
width and breadth of the artist, from the admirable treat- 
ment of the sculptural figures and the almost graphic treat- 
ment of the folds of cloth in the painting referred to earlier, 
and the delicate and precise rendering of the cat (evocative 
of the Oriental masters as well as of that of the Early Renais- 
sance)—to the loose and luminous massiveness of the later 
works. 

Ten works by Degas appropriately form as it were the 
nucleus of the collection. There was obviously a very special 
sympathy between artist and collector there, surely based on 
comprehension and admiration rather than on the fact that 
Degas’s mother was born in New Orleans and that the artist 
painted there a series of family portraits and a view of his 
uncle’s cotton exchange. The catholicity of the collection, 
extending hospitality to the most divergent personalities and 
placing an earthy Daumier close by a most severely abstract 
O’Keeffe “Madison Avenue”, is sufficient assurance that 
chauvinism played no role here. The enduring qualities 
alone ruled the choice of a most enlightened and knowledge- 


PAUL CEZANNE : L’Assiette de Pommes, 
watercolour, 8 in. x 104 in. 
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BALCOMB GREENE : Near the Montparnasse Station, 1960. 
Bertha Schaeffer Gallery. 







able “amateur d’art”, in the full sense of this word for which 
collector is but a poor substitute, emphasizing rather the 
possession in place of the love of fine things. 





Early this month, the information was released by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, that the famed Erick- 
son collection of Old Masters will be auctioned at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, Inc., some time in November this year— 
the exact date to be announced later, The great Rembrandt 
“Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer” is expected 
to bring upwards of one million dollars. This is enough to 
indicate that the auction is going to be an event of utmost 
importance in a social and financial as well as artistic sense. 
There are two other major works by Rembrandt: “Prince 
Frederick Henry, Governor of the Netherlands” and “Por- 
trait of St. Matthew”. Twenty-two paintings in all are to be 
sold, including a “Madonna and Child” by Carlo Crivelli ; 
“St. Augustine with Members of the Fraternity of Perugia” 
by Perugino ; “Man with a Herring” by Frans Hals ; “La 
Liseuse”, by Fragonard ; a portrait of the Marquise de 
Baglion by Nattier; and works by Hans Holbein, the 
Younger, Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, etc. 

Alfred W. Erickson, pioneer in modern advertising and 
co-founder of McCann-Erickson, Inc., died in 1936. His 
will provided that some of the paintings be held in trust for 
Mrs. Erickson to enjoy during her lifetime and disposed of 
on her death, which took place in February 1961, While 
some of the paintings were occasionally loaned out for 
museum or other important shows—the Fragonard “La 
Liseuse” for instance formed part of the Wildenstein Jubilee 
exhibition in 1952—in recent years Mrs. Erickson was re- 
luctant to grant her permission as removal and replacement 
presented certain hazards, due to an architectural peculiarity : 
the narrow staircase of the house made it necessary to hoist 
the masterpieces through the windows. 

In addition to great examples of paintings, the Ericksons 
also collected Oriental art, antique rugs and English XVIIIth 
Century furniture. A collection of jade objects was willed 
to the China Institute, and, characteristically, rugs, china, 
crystal, and silver were bequeathed to the dealers from whom 
they had been purchased. A complete report on the Erick- 
son sale will appear in either our November or December 
issue, depending on date of sale. 


A retrospective at the Whitney Museum and a parallel 
show of recent paintings at the Bertha Schaeffer Gallery 
honoured this month the brilliant and forceful talent of 
Balcomb Greene, whose place in American art may be said 
to be unique. It is probably significant that Greene should 
have elected to study abnormal psychology in Paris and at 
the University of Vienna under Sigmund Freud, for indeed 
he paints minds (or, let us risk the word, souls) darkly 
glowing through a tenuous corporeal envelope. They are 
as completely disembodied as possible while yet retaining 
if not the substance, at least the essential form of humanity. 
This, Balcomb Greene does not relinquish on any account, 
in contrast to his earlier, severely geometrical work. Yet 
there is a closer kinship than appears at first sight between 
these two moods. It might be expressed as the search for 
spiritual perfection, an unattainable ideal, To this end, he 
reverses common values and great ghostly forms float and 
flow fluidly in a prismatic world where light alone is concrete 
and real, and space merges into infinity. Many of Balcomb 
Greene’s recent works were painted in Paris, as the titles in- 
dicate: “Boulevard Paris, 1961” (at the Whitney Museum), 
“Near the Montparnasse Station”, “Stairs of Montmartre”, 
etc. The hallucinatory climate inevitably suggests the 
writings of George Bernanos and it is this sort of thing 
indeed, or perhaps the tales of Poe and Herman Melville 
that one would wish to see him illustrate, superlatively, in 
the tragic and mystical mood that so few either can or dare 
attempt. 





In observance of the Civil War Centennial, the Kennedy 
Galleries of New York present an important exhibition in 
two parts, titled “The Civil War”. A large and ambitious 
subject, in conjunction with which the gallery also has 
exceptionally issued simultaneously two of its “Quarterly”: 
Part I, Artists of the Civil War, and Part II, The Civil 
War in Prints. These well marshalled and documented 
records of precious Americana present keen interest to 
students of the history of that period. The artistic worth 
of the items included is necessarily uneven, since here docu- 
mentation and historical interest is the chief concern. There 
is a great deal of excellent, meticulous illustrative work— 
these are not poems but solid sober prose, at times brightened 
with touches of soldierly humour (i.e., The Pictorial History 
of the 32nd Regiment, Indiana Volunteers, 1861-1864, by 

(Continued on page 32) 


EASTMAN JOHNSON : The Wounded Drummer Boy. 
oil/artist bd. 26 in. x 22 in. Kennedy Galleries. 
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PAUL KLEE: 


MODERN ART IN LONDON 


PAUL KLEE AT MOLTON GALLERY 

Whereas artists like Picasso and Moore must, in most 
people’s minds, undergo an eventual reassessment, the posi- 
tion of Paul Klee is completely different. There may be 
several reasons for this, but one of them is undoubtedly the 
fact that whilst one can revalue the ideas and notions that 
belong to the world without, it is difficult to do so with those 
that come from within, and particularly with those of Klee 
which can appeal to the viewer on any one of several levels. 
The exhibition contains a miscellaneous selection of 21 works, 
which range between 1912 and 1940, i.e. which Klee painted 
between the age of 33 and the year of his death. Almost 
every painting is a good example of the artist’s conscious 
rejection of all axioms inherent in the methods and purposes 
of painting, whether considered in the light of history or 
aesthetic theory. Klee’s own theories, unlike any that had 
been heard before, reveal a dynamic and flexible approach. 
Although he talked of images that must be treated from an 
abstract point of view as constructions, and at the same time 
from concrete standpoint assume the qualities of flowers, 
heads, houses, according to the associations they evoke, he 
was also very concerned with the fact that every idea, notion, 
object, is in the state of flux and that really there is not 
absolute state of completion. But whatever theories Klee 
may have evolved in respect of the logic and function of 
pictorial ideas, which he formulated in his Pedagogical 
Sketchbook, he reserved ‘the right to be as changeable as 
Nature herself’, and he never ceased to depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, on intuition. He wrote once: ‘As a child 
imitates us in his games, so the painter imitates the play of 
the forces which created, and continue to create the world’. 


DONALD HAMILTON FRASER AT GIMPEL FILS 

It appears that the still life, or the landscape, that emerges 
from the paintings of Donald Hamilton Fraser, is the final 
result and not strictly a point of departure. In this way the 
artist may be interested in exploring the possibilities of cer- 
tain relationships of colour and texture, and then decides to 
give his work a point of reference and, therefore, a sug- 
gestion of a still life. Although this still life is readily 
recognisable from the first glance at the picture, one be- 
comes aware of the fact that the actually recognisable items, 
such as pears, or a plate, are placed strategically in the centre 
of the painting, whereas the rest remains somewhat un- 
related to anything with figurative associations. The focus 
on the recognisable forms and the colour focus coincide, 
and one’s eyes are inevitably drawn towards the centre of 
the composition. Although his colour range had become, 
during the past few years, a little less exuberant, Hamilton 
Fraser has remained an inspired colourist. In spite of the 
fact that one can ascribe to him a considerable amount of 
sensitivity, the artist does not really seem to have enough 


Aufregeude Tiere, 1912, ink on paper. 


2% x 93. Molton Gal'ery. 


By JASIA REICHARDT 


to say in order to take these paintings beyond a satisfying 
elegance and tasteful pleasure. 


ELIZABETH FRINK AT WADDINGTON GALLERIES 

Brutalism in sculpture manifests itself in several ways. 
Whereas one is familiar with brutalism in the form of an 
incarnation of a human or animal image within a machine, 
the same quality in the work of Elizabeth Frink is much 
more subtly presented. She conveys it by creating a situa- 
tion which results in her animal or human image being 
faced with a predicament. This may have been more obvi- 
ous with her series of dead birds several years ago, but now 
the literal association of the subject (bird) and adverse 
situation (death) is not necessary for her to express the 
emotion of the uncontrollable and unavoidable predicament. 
In this exhibition, the falling men, the anxious bird figures, 
the ovoid heads that, like corroded stone, seem to disintegrate 
into shapeless and uncontrollable forms, reveal a sense of 
tension which arises directly from the predestined situation 
in which the subject finds itself, Whether the man has 
actually fallen, or is in the process of falling, he becomes, 
in his strange and undignified way, a mere object, a toy. 
Yet, he is elevated from this state by becoming a sort of 
symbol. The fragility, which is suggested by the very idea 
of a bird, is contrasted by the powerful, enigmatic and for- 
midable bird-image that Frink presents. The obvious tension 
is the result of this contrast, and of the artist’s conscious 
choice to react to the quality in the bird which is that of the 
bird of prey. Thus Frink’s art is the art of anguish. Not 
the anguish of Rodin’s hell, but rather that of Beckett’s 
Molloy, where no human ideals and feelings are spared, and 
can only be reconstructed from the inevitable disintegration 





ELIZABETH FRINK : Dormant head (edition of 6), 1961, bronze, 


74 in. high. Waddington Galleries. 
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ZORAN ANTONIO MUSIC: Grand paysage vide, 1960, oil on 
canvas, 45 x 574 in. Gallery One. 


they must undergo. But, Frink’s concern with anguish never 
becomes objective, and her works convey the impression of 
an experience relived again and again. 


MUSIC AT GALLERY ONE 

Music’s method of painting has been referred to as that 
of divesting his subject matter of any reference to physical 
reality, and of reducing a living form into an abstract sign. 
There could be several ways of describing a method of paint- 
ing which, in the relationship of forms depicted, suggests a 
series of natural events and objects, as opposed to those that 
are purely imaginary and synthetic. Yet, the delicate cor- 
relations of Music’s compositions are too ephemeral for them 
to be referred to in such suggestively-solid terms as a ‘land- 
scape’. Yet, when one talks about nature, one may mean 
many things, and whereas the nature of tree-trunks and 
flower beds is far from Music’s conception, that which one 
sees on a slide under a microscope has the same enigmatic 
atmosphere as his paintings. During the period of eight 
years the process of gradual dispersal of solid forms has 
taken place, and while in 1954 Music’s landscape was con- 
tained within definite and strong outlines, his recent paintings 
contain not one linear boundary between the merging tones 
of dark red and shades of brown and black, One could talk 
about Music’s subject matter in terms of shadows cast by 
unseen objects, or spaces that had once been occupied and 
are now left empty. In this way, whatever realistic object 
inspires the artist or is responsible for starting a trend of 
thoughts, Music superimposes on this inspiration a strange 
dream-like aura that makes these sensitive and delicate 
paintings so absorbing. 


MARSDEN HARTLEY AT USIS 

Hartley’s chequered career represents, in some aspect or 
another, most of the developments in art that took place in 
Europe since the beginning of this century, plus some 
Mexican and regional influences. Although the above is 
strictly true, to leave the description of Marsden Hartley 
at that stage would be tantamount to complete misrepresenta- 
tion. The clue to Hartley’s search for a suitable means of 
expression, for an emotional home, for an aesthetic basis on 
which to work, is explicit in his statement: “I had rather 
be intellectually right than emotionally exuberant”. In his 
pursuit of justification for the expression of what he felt, 
his work underwent a regular re-appraisal and constant 
change, His life followed the pattern of his work—he had 
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MARSDEN HARTLEY : Military, 1913, oil, 394 in. x 394 in. 
USIS Gallery. 


to leave America and come to Europe in order that towards 
the end of his life he might discover America as his real 
home. Although he has been quoted as saying that he liked 
being called “the painter from Maine”, it is obvious that 
there were times during his life when he would have hated 
this association. Also, he had to pass through a period of 
doing impressionist, expressionist, cubist pictures, in order 
to arrive at something personal. Some of the most original 
and important paintings of his early career, done between 
1913 and 1915, were those based on the theme of German 
military emblems and insignia. The military badges, 
epaulettes, flags, decorations inspired the artist to create an 
iconography. This is only one aspect of Hartley’s personal 
contribution. Among others, are his almost metaphysical 
landscapes painted towards the end of his life. These were 
rendered in strange simplified forms and intense luminous 
colours with the total result being strangely objective. If 
Marsden Hartley is not as well known as he deserves to 
be, it is probably due to the fact that it is difficult to assign 
to him any particular field in art, any personal discovery or 
any lasting conviction. 


ROGER HALLETT AT TEMPLE GALLERY 

Roger Hallett’s rather naive romanticism is the quality 
which renders his one-man show coherent, as the means by 
which he has transformed nature into a personal vision. This 
does not mean that he paints abstracted romantic versions of 
a landscape, but that his inspiration and point of departure 
centre on a romantic concept of a landscape, as something 
suspended under the line of the horizon. It is irrelevant, 
therefore, whether the various elements in the painting are 
recognisable or not. To talk about these paintings in terms 
of nature is only revealing in so far that it has provided the 
inspiration, but it can be at the same time erroneous, because 
the finished result is synthetic. In atmosphere Hallett con- 
veys the feeling of a fairy tale or a legend, coloured by his 
imagination. In the works where the mood is slightly sub- 
dued or even explicitly in a minor key, the artist succeeds 
in transporting the viewer into an unreal visionary world, but 
in his very bright paintings of greens and reds, it is difficult 
to get through to the mood and message beyond. 
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WORSDELL, WATERS AND RIVERS AT WOODSTOCK GALLERY 

Guy Worsdell’s modest scale in which he explores an 
abstract theme, gives intimacy to an otherwise tense but 
simple composition. The theme has an organic connotation, 
and is constructed from the centre on the basis of a black 
form, which, like a clasping root, holds behind it the less 
well defined forms of other colours, Whereas some of these 
small paintings in which colour seems imprisoned behind a 
network of black, seem decorative and beguiling, others offer 
a compact and intense form of expression. 

If Billie Waters had not taken the heritage of Ben Nichol- 
son quite so literally and adopted not only his technique, 
style, but also the type of relationships between objects and 
landscape that he had created, one could certainly describe 
her as a competent painter. But, in the face of her col- 
lective output in which one cannot distinguish any personal 
statement, I am at a loss as to what terms, if any, one could 
possibly apply to her exhibition. 

Rivers works on a larger scale than either of his colleagues. 
His abstracts, which are built up in neat areas of thick im- 
pasto, have an obvious affinity with aerial views of a land- 
scape. His paintings seem to acquire a personality when 
Rivers becomes bolder and a little impatient with the neat 
boundaries that his fields of colour occupy. 


PATRICK HUGHES AT PORTAL GALLERY 

Because it is rare to find paintings which have many 
original qualities, and because both the viewer and the critic 
set out on such occasions to create a set of references, the 
work of Patrick Hughes has been associated with dada and 
surrealism. What it means, in fact, is that if it had not been 
for dada we would not take these paintings in any way 
seriously. The imagery and execution of these paintings are 
so simple and in some ways so obvious that automatically 
they become ‘way out’. They are like limericks in so far that 
the intention of the painting and its eventual message is 
stated within every square inch of the hard-board on which 
the artist works in Valspar gloss paint, straight from the tin. 
Thus, there is no nuance of shading and there is not a line 
that is not definite. Hughes owes nothing to art history or 


art education—he is self taught and seems to be unaware of 
the problems which relate to the evolution of art imagery. 
What he is aware of are such very contemporary ideas and 
items as ‘do it yourself’, advertising, mass media, market re- 
It is important to note that it is an unconscious 


search, etc. 
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PATRICK HUGHES : Liquorice Allsorts, 1960, Valspar enamel 
on hardboard, 20 in. x 24 in. Portal Gallery. 
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TADASHI SATO : Submerged rock Vill, 1960, 


oil on canvas, 40 in. x 50 in. McRoberts and Tunnard Gallery. 
awareness rather than a deliberate interest, that motivates 
these humorous and compelling creations. Perhaps he does 
not even realize to what extent he has summed up any con- 
cept of modern life that he deals with. It seems that he 
doesn’t, because such simple truths come only from the 
brush of the very naive and the very wise, and Hughes at the 
age of 21 belongs to the first category. One of the reasons 
why Hughes’ humour and imagery are so arresting is because 
they are neither blazé, sophisticated, nor sick—just very 
personal. 


TADASHI SATO AT McROBERTS AND TUNNARD GALLERY 


To look at Tadashi Sato’s paintings is comparable to 
looking into water, with the result that many unexpected 
depths, or levels, appear, and seem alternately to rise to the 
surface. This is not accidental. In the first place, the artist’s 
inspiration stems from the sea and its associations, and 
secondly, in this type of ambiguity, he stresses the fact that 
the basis of his composition is in no way rigid, but provides 
a framework within which, as in a kaleidoscope, one may 
see many things. In the paintings where the image is not 
Clearly stated as an object, or a well formulated vision, there 
is little or no contrast between the form which may fulfil 
the function of the image and that which acts as a back- 
ground. The multiple depths of greys and pale greens 
seem to undulate until one no longer really knows whether 
one is looking at a specific form, its shadow, or a reflection. 
But Sato is not just a painter of melancholy moods and 
subtle innuendos, that the above might suggest, he is also a 
champion of mild aggression. His gentle creations have 
spiritual claws and their stillness is well guarded by an 
undercurrent of disquiet, which is suggested by Sato’s use 
of several depths in shades of one colour, From every 
painting in this exhibition, the artist emerges as a romantic, 
and as such he has guarded, as an important factor in his 
work, the strange evocative mystery of the sea and its 
contents. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SALON DES REALITES NOUVELLES 
AT DRIAN GALLERIES 


The Salon des Réalités Nouvelles is an annual exhibition 
of abstract art which takes place at the Museum of Modern 
Art in Paris. This selection from the 16th exhibition, which 
was on earlier this year, indicates that the majority of the 
participants are adherents to what has widely become known 






























as the international style. With the exception of artists, 
who like Vasarely, Luc Peire, Sonia Delaunay and Marcelle 
Cahn, work within a geometric or a formalised idiom, it is 
sometimes, on first sight, difficult to distinguish a great part 
of this show as the work of many individuals. One does not 
know simply whether it is possible to talk in terms of a 
common pursuit, or whether one should take into account 
a common influence. With the liberation of paint from its 
subservience to a subject or an image, one has witnessed the 
preoccupation with paint as a gesture-making material, as 
the foundation of mood-creating in the abstract, as an illu- 
sory and momentary means of self expression. From these 
‘considerations was born [art informel, calling for an instinc- 
tive, straightforward expression without limitations. But, in 
this type of painting the extraordinary freedom cannot ever 
make up for the lack of having something to say, and often 
what one sees is a tight glittering skin that hides some sort 
of a void beneath. Among the most interesting works on 
view are those by Henri Closon, Zack, Gail Singer and 
Cantaris. Also to be seen are some works by Arnould, a 
young Belgian sculptor, who uses plexiglass, ebony, and 
metal simultaneously, creating in his compelling spiky forms 
a strange nostalgia and monumentality. 


FIVE BELGIAN PAINTERS AT GRABOWSKI GALLERY 


On seeing this exhibition one cannot help asking why, five 
artists, who seem to have been hitherto hardly aware of 
each other’s existence, be put together in one gallery, simply 
because many years ago they were born in the same country. 
This assemblage cannot help but create a false situation, for 
these five artists of varying styles, idioms, standards, do not 
enhance each other’s work, and surely it is not necessary to 
bring five people together in order to show that they are 
individuals. 

Mesens, whose personal, nostalgic, sentimental, collages 
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and objects dwarf any verbal poetic irreverence, is contrasted 
by Jadot, an artist in matter rather than ideas. Jadot builds 
—not metaphorically but literally, with bits of uneven wood, 
laths and splinters, until the picture surface, like a fortress 
is the result of planning and strategy. It is a pity that the 
surface of Jadot’s reliefs is varnished and, by reflecting light, 
distracts from an overall view of the work. Marcelle van 
Caillie also exhibits reliefs which strike one as overwhelming 
and unreasonably brutal, with the exception of what is 
probably the largest work: A la recherche d’ Adam. Kervyn 
de Meerendré paints basically flat abstracts which rely 
on a linear quality for an overall rhythm, rather than the 
modulated colour, and the brightly coloured small works of 
Lucette Heuseux have more, one feels, to do with a mystical 
vision than art as such. 


BOSZIN AND CLARK AT CHILTERN GALLERY 


It has been said that painters in Hungary, and particularly 
in Budapest, tend to work within a range of dark and heavy 
tones. It is certainly true of Endre Boszin whose still lifes 
—pots of flowers against the background of a window, fruit 
on a plate, etc—seem in their heaviness and immobility to 
carry the weight of the world. In this respect and in their 
technique, the paintings are extremely close to expressionism, 
although here the expressionism becomes almost an under- 
statement.  Boszin is a sensitive artist and the effect of 
monotony of this exhibition is probably due to the limited 
range of subject matter rather than the painter repeating 
himself. 

Bruce Clark has arrived at the cross roads between a cer- 
tain accomplishment within a limited field, and experimen- 
tation in a considerably different realm. The first revolves 
around a concept of simplifying a landscape according to 
the shapes found within it, and the second is based on subju- 
gating it to the artist’s imagination. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, APOLLO 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Wills in his welcome review of 
my recent book, 17th and 18th century French Porcelain, has 
made an error which so much affects the point I was trying 
to make in the book itself, that I should be grateful if you 
would place a correction on record. 

I quote from the review: Mr, Savage says the factory was 
under the direction of M. Morin, but the extracts he gives do 
not support the statement, which has been made by others 
in the past. Lister certainly met Francois de Morin of the 
Académie des Sciences, but nowhere in his book does he say 
that he was connected with the factory at St. Cloud. 

Had Mr. Wills been content to say that the extracts I give 
do not support the statement that Morin was the director of 
the factory, it would have remained a matter of opinion, but 
Lister certainly couples the name of Morin with St. Cloud. 
On page 74 I quote the beginning of what Lister has to say 
about his visit, and this has, I think, been quoted by others. 
What has never been quoted to my knowledge is the remainder 
of Lister’s remarks which appear in my book as a footnote 
beginning on page 75. At the end of his description of manu- 
facture at St. Cloud Lister says: 

Mons. Morin in Conversation told me that they kept 
their sand as a secret to themselves . . . . The ingenuous 
(sic) Master told me, he had been 25 years about the 
Experiment, but had not attained it fully till within 
this three years. 

The conclusion that Morin was the director or proprietor is 
mine, but it is based on the very reasonable assumption that 
Lister would have spoken with someone of this status, that 
Morin obviously claimed credit for the formula in use, and 





that the names of Chicanneau, Trou, or Coudray are nowhere 
mentioned. 

Because of this I suggest later that there may have been two 
factories at St. Cloud, and other evidence points in the same 
direction. It is my contention that a factory operated by 
Morin may well have been connected with the earlier privilege 
given to Claude and Francois Révérend. The second reference, 
quoted above, by Lister to Morin is important to this hypo- 
thesis, although, at present, it can be no more than that. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guestling, GEORGE SAVAGE. 
Sussex. 


(The full text of Martin Lister's reference to St. Cloud was 
printed (by me) in an article entitled Dr. Martin Lister and 
Early French Porcelain, in The Connoisseur for March, 1958 
(Vol. CXLI, no. 568, pages 74-6). “The conclusion that Morin 
was the director or proprietor” was first arrived at by Foseph 
Marryat over a century ago, and followed by Chaffers, Chavag- 
nac and Grollier, and others. 

In the article in The Connoisseur it is pointed out that all 
these writers based their assumption that Morin owned or 
directed the factory on a mis-reading of Lister’s book. The 
final paragraph, quoted above by Mr. Savage, was taken as a 
part of the description of the visit to the factory. If the full 
description is read with care it will be seen that the one is not 
related directly to the other, and that Lister is referring at the 
end to a conversation he had had earlier with Francois de 
Morin (noted on page 77 of the Journey). There is no sug- 
gestion that the latter had any connection whatsoever with the 
factory. 

Mr. Savage is entitled to put forward his hypothesis that 
there were two porcelain factories at St. Cloud, but his evi- 
dence does not convince the reviewer in so far as it is based 
on Lister’s words —G.W.] 





NEWS from London Galleries 


ALFRED Brop GALLERY during July are holding an ex- 
hibition of Old Master Drawings in which many periods and 
different European Schools meet. The oldest works shown 
are some beautifully illuminated pages of early XVth century 
German Manuscripts with the Prodigal Son story. We come 
right up to our own period with a Landscape by Othon 
Friesz. A very attractive sheet of figure studies in water- 
colour by Boudin is among the French treasures, and also 
a line drawing of Bedouin and Horse by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
The Italian contribution is less exciting ; though there is 
one most pleasing Landscape by Gaspard Poussin (or should 
we bow to the usual assumption that he is French?) The 
attribution of a Coast Scene to Marco Ricci can almost cer- 
tainly be accepted. 

The Netherlands of the XVIIth century, invariably well 
represented at this gallery, stand high in the exhibition ; 
Salomon van Ruysdael with a delightful Winter Pleasures 
on a frozen river; Coninxloo with a sylvan landscape ; 
Cornelis Bega with a Figure Study; Bakhuisen with a 
drawing of Shipping ; and Jan Vincenze Van der Venne, 
one of that complicated family of artists, finishing the story 
just over into the XVIIIth century with an Arcadian Land- 
scape. A pleasing exhibition of over fifty works, this showing 
caters for almost all tastes. 


APPLEBY BROTHERS GALLERY in Ryder Street has moved 
into another dimension by extending into the premises next 
door to their existing gallery at No. 8. This enables them 
to show simultaneously the Drawings and Water-colours and 
the Old Master Oils. The extension is inaugurated by a 
noteworthy exhibition of early English Water-colours. Chief 
of these is an important and well-documented View of Lake 
Nemi by J. R. Cozens, a work of museum standard. Four 
Constable drawings ; a group of spirited Rowlandsons ; a 
particularly attractive Beach Scene among the several works 
by David Cox; a Wright of Derby; an impressive de 
Wint ; and, among the topographical works, an interesting 
view of Christ’s Hospital when it was in Newgate Street of 
course, and one of Hampton by Sir James Thornhill, as well 
as I. G. Wood’s Portland Place, and the engraving from it. 


THE HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY exhibition of Fine Paint- 
ings of Four Centuries—that recurring annual event which 
they have established for June/July—is this year defined by 
the title: “From Isenbrant to Valtat”. Charming and great- 
ly sought after as Valtat’s work is, it does not quite measure 
up to the standard which The Hallsborough Gallery has set 
for these shows. Happily the splendid early XVIth century 
Madonna and Child by Adriaen Isenbrant ; Salomon van 
Ruysdael’s River Estuary; Flower-pieces by Rachel Ruysch 
and Maria van Oosterwyck, of the XVIIth century ; Guardi, 
and Canaletto of Italy and Boucher and Boilly of France in 
the XVIIIth, the former with a Pastoral Scene from the 
Rothschild collection ; Jongkind (a delightful Paris Scene 
signed and dated 1874) and Boudin’s Beach at Trouville, 
of the XIXth century; with a singingly gay Pot of Red 
Geraniums by Redon belonging to the XXth are outstanding 
representations of the four centuries among the forty-one 
works exhibited. 


LoTINGA’S GALLERY, specialists in the works of the Bar- 
bizon Painters and the French naturalists who are allied to 
them in spirit, are showing at the moment a particularly 
interesting, if surprising, work by that arch-romantic, De- 
camps. On this occasion he has stepped aside from the 
orientalism, the historical, genre, painting with which we 


Marine. By Alexandre Gabriel Decamps. Canvas: 264 x 213 in. 
(At the Lotinga Gallery). 


usually associate him and has given us a Marine full of light 
and air. Here is an aspect of him as one of the predecessors 
of Impressionism, for of this picture it might certainly be 
said, “The subject of the picture is Light”, and it gives that 
feeling of direct painting from nature which proved to be 
the great contribution of the French artists of his period and 
that immediately following it. Accustomed as we are to 
his versatility by the variety of his works in the Wallace Col- 
lection this exquisite study of shipping and the sea reveals 
another aspect of his genius. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY during June have been holding another 
exhibition of the work of James Taylor, this time chiefly of 
figure subjects. Taylor, who works in Paris and who has 
a painting idiom exquisitely balanced between French and 
English feeling, has lost none of his technical ability or 
charm in accepting the challenge which the figure gives: the 
solidity of his forms, the delight and subtlety of his colour, 
being matched by an understanding of anatomy expressed in 
good draughtsmanship. Choosing models with little super- 
ficial attraction, and working sometimes over life-size, he has 
created monumental works. One very large Spanish Land- 
scape was included: this, too, something of a tour de force. 

The July exhibition at Lefevre is of new paintings by 
Edward Burra, typically bold water-colours in which he 
heightens the colour possibilities of that exacting medium to 
the full with such subjects as House on Fire. 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY in Brompton Road have always 
taken an independent line, free of art theory old or new. Their 


July exhibition is called: “Aspects of Modern Flemish 
Painting” with Permeke, Van den Berghe, Gustave de Smet 
and Tytgat as the stars. The individuality of the artist is 
the keynote ; and the result is an exhibition of lively works 
each in the style of the artist, and not flattened out of all 


recognition by the demands of international fashionable 
conformity. 





THE ART of 
HENRI MARTIN 


ENRI MARTIN is an artist who had the courage to 
turn his back on his own fame. Born at Toulouse in 
1860, he was given recognition of the official kind from his 
student days, exhibiting every year at the Salon from his 
twentieth year onwards, receiving an important prize when 
he was twenty-three, going to Italy two years later with a 
Travelling Scholarship. When he returned to France, his 
art fortified by contact with the Italian Primitives in design 
and with a new passion for colour and sunlight, the success 
continued. He was commissioned to decorate the Hotel de 
Ville in Paris; the Capitol in his native Toulouse; he re- 
ceived the Legion of Honour ; and the Avenue Henri Martin 
in Paris was named after him. He was accepted as one of 
France’s leading painters by the beginning of this century. 
Henri Martin might have settled down to such fame, but 
his heart was with the Impressionists and Post-Impression- 
ists of that “Societe Nouvelle” which exhibited at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, and included Monet, Jacques Emile 
Blanche and Le Sidaner among its adherents. In 1910 he 
had his first one-man show at that Gallery and this, too, 
proved a resounding success. He had found that style of 
organised pointillism somewhat akin to Seurat’s, which we 
now associate with him. He turned from the old allegorical 
decoration to paint landscapes, figures and flowers in vibra- 
ting brilliant colours which nevertheless never lost the sense 
of form. Perfecting that technique he worked in it from 
that time until his death in 1943, and the Henri Martin in 
whom we rejoice in our own time is this artist of controlled 


pointillism. 

If his reputation was somewhat obscured by the pheno- 
menal rise of Ecole de Paris art (and, paradoxically, even 
by his own earlier success) it has now been re-established. 
Two years ago the Kaplan Gallery held an exhibition of 
nearly forty of his works, and this virtual introduction to 


London created something of a sensation. Henri Martin 


Le Pont sur le Vert. 105 cm. x 105 cm. 


Les Fleurs. 69 cm. x 50 cm. 


took his place here immediately as one of the foremost 
successors to the Impressionist tradition: an accepted master 
in modern French painting. 

Kaplan Gallery has once again amassed an impressive 
number of his paintings and their current exhibition of these 
will certainly create a new wave of enthusiasm. These pic- 
tures again amaze us by the firmness with which he can 
create large canvases which nevertheless retain the delight- 
ful intimacy of his style. He is perhaps at his happiest when 
he is working in the little village of Labastide, where the 
old stone buildings, the church, the bridge, the lines of the 
poplar trees, the meadows and the river, give exactly what 
he wants of picturesque quality. Village au Printemps, 
almost even in tone yet clearly defined ; the woodland scene, 
Le Petit Bassin ; the Vielle Maisons ; L’Eglise: nature and 
architecture alike are encompassed by his art and his highly 
personal technique. 


L’Eglise, l’Ecole et le Pont. 79 cm. x 106 cm. 
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Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 





BERRI LARDY & CIE Marcoussis, Vuillard, Delaunay, Raoul Dufy, Valmier, 
4 RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS VI ODE 52-19 Mouly, Hilaire, Bauchesne, Lecoultre, Bret, Rin 
GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER Byzantios - Chelimsky - Carrade - Mihailovitch 
53 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° 
GALERIE LA CLOCHE BANC recent paintings. Permanently on Show: Petlevski, 
8 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS Cremonini, Lebenstein, Lucebert, Grierowski, Polak 
GALERIE KARL FLINKER Until July 7th 
34 RUE DU BAC, 7* HOSIASSON : Paintings 1960—1961 
GALERIE FRICKER Gleizes, Gromaire, Herbin, Jawlensky, Dobashi, Duncan, 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° ELY 20-57 Avray Wilson, etc. 
GALERIE DENISE RENE Arp, Drawings 1912—1959 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8¢ Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 
Charmy - Morére - Neillot - Neveur - Palue 
GALERIE VENDOME Parsus - Shart - Thiout 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX OPE 84-77 et Pierre Dumont - Jean Puy - Marcel Roche 
Mathieu Verdilhan - Valtat - Vauthier 
VILLAND & GALANIS Borés - Dayez - Chastel - Estéve - Gischia - Lagrange - Lapicque 
127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° Lobo - Geer Van Velde 
GALERIE ROR VOLMAR Azéma-Billa - Maurice Buffet - Driés - Hambourg - Humblot 


Letellier - Raffy le Persan - Savreux - Oleg Suizer - Thiout 


75 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 8 ELY 27-20 Tedieeanes = Wantie 
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DRIAN GALLERIES 


5 & 7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHitehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.| Mayfair 3720 
CABLES GIMPELFILS LONDON 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES ST.,W.1. Mayfair 2782; Hyde Park 3314 
CABLES SEVENARTZ LONDON 


HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W. | 


HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.! 


KAPLAN GALLERY 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.I. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1.  TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


J. S. MAAS & CO. LTD. 
15A CLIFFORD ST., NEW BOND ST., W.1. REG 2302 


MAY fair 5319 


WHI 8665 


MAYfair 3952 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
by Contemporary Artists 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
for Collectors and Museums 


Finest examples of Old Masters 
also XIX—XX Century French Paintings 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
Contemporary Art 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Paintings, Water-colours and Drawings 
of XVIIith to XXth Centuries. 


(Continued on page 31) 














A SECOND GIORGIONE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


HE Trustees of the National Gallery have recently pur- 
chased Giorgione’s ‘Sunset Landscape with S. George 
and S. Anthony’ which was lent in 1955 to the great 
Giorgione Exhibition at Venice from a private collection in 
London. 

The Exhibition of 1955 included so many pictures of so 
diverse origins that it added to the public confusion about 
Giorgione’s oeuvre ; but it proportionately helped to clarify 
the views of art-historians. Among these there can now be 
said to be a large measure of agreement except in the case 
of an all-important group of pictures which some attribute to 
the end of Giorgione’s short career (active 1506 ; died 1510) 
and others to the beginning Titian’s long one (active 1508 ; 
died 1576). 

The ‘Sunset Landscape with S. George and S. Anthony’ 
comes at the end of the sthall group of earlier pictures now 
generally accepted as Giorgione’s. It has much in common 
with “The Three Philosophers’ of Vienna close to which it 
was hung in Venice. It is a little larger than the ‘Tempesta’ 
of the Venice Accademia—the canvas measures 29 x 36+} ins., 
but the figures are even smaller in relation to their surround- 
ings; and like both these famous pictures it embodies 
perfectly the magic and the mysterious poetry which were 
Giorgione’s particular contribution, 

The picture was offered to the National Gallery several 
years ago and rejected. The Gallery’s annual purchase grant 
was then only £12,500 and the Trustees set aside a larger 
sum than this towards the picture’s acquisition in the hope 
that a private benefactor could be found to contribute the 
greater part of the necessary funds. The increase of the 
Grant-in-Aid since then has made it possible to buy the 
picture out of income. The price of a picture widely ac- 
cepted as the work of Giorgione would normally still be far 
beyond the Gallery’s present grant of £125,000 p.a. The 
fact that this one has been bought for a modest sum was due 
partly to the patience of the former owner, who wished the 
picture to come to the National Gallery, and partly to the fact 
that it is known to have sustained damage. 

At the time of its discovery in 1933 there were two size- 
able holes in the canvas, as well as incidental paint losses. 
In other areas, however, the paint is crisp and well preserved. 
An appreciable amount of damage is not unusual in pictures 



























































of comparable age but such damage is of course normally 


covered by restoration. When the discovery of this picture 
was first announced, however, a strange chain of events led 
to the publication of a photograph showing it before any 
cleaning or repairs had been effected ; and this led to the 
belief that its condition was very much worse than it is. 
The ‘Sunset Landscape’ is wholly unrecorded and it may 
well be described as the only important Giorgione discovery 
of this century, The circumstances of its discovery were 
strange. The earliest authority on the painter was Marcan- 
tonio Michiel, who within a few years of Giorgione’s death 
attributed to him both the ‘Tempesta’ and “The Three 
Philosophers’. A house which once belonged to the Michiel 
family, the Villa Garzone at Ponte Casale in the Veneto, 
descended to the late Count Dona delle Rose and after the 
Count’s death the ‘Sunset Landscape’ was found in an attic 
in the villa by the late Professor Giulio Lorenzetti. A 
licence was obtained for the picture’s export after some very 
summary repairs ; but it was cleaned and skilfully restored 
before it was brought to England. It was first published in 
1934 by Professor Roberto Longhi in his book ‘Officina 
Ferrarese’, who hailed it as “a supreme work by Giorgione”. 
It was recognised as such by the organisers of the 1955 Ex- 
hibition, where it caused something of a sensation, its export 
from Italy being deplored by many competent authorities. 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


MINIATURES 

Good miniatures, like so much else, are in short supply, 
and when they do appear for sale fetch prices in proportion 
to their importance. At Christie’s recently a sale of them 
totalled just over £20,000, and included the following: Louis 
XV wearing an embroidered crimson coat with orders and 
decorations, by Charles Boit—an artist who was born in 
Stockholm in 1662 and died in Paris in 1727, 780 gns.—a 
gentleman wearing a gold embroidered coat with a crimson 
cloak over one shoulder, by George de Marees—also born 
in Stockholm (1697), and died in Munich in 1776, 360 gns. 
—Miss Mary Bathurst, a child in a white muslin dress with 
a lace collar, by John Smart, 700 gns.—a lady wearing a pale 
blue dress with white sleeves, the miniature set in the lid of 
an ivory box, by John Smart, 280 gns.—a gentleman wearing 
a red coat, yellow waistcoat and white cravat, by John Smart, 
360 gns.—General Frederick Maurice wearing scarlet military 
uniform, by Horace Hone, 200 gns.—Miss Mary Pack wearing 





a mauve dress, white stole and a picture hat, by W. C. Ross, 
140 gns.—a gentleman wearing a blue coat, yellow waistcoat 
and white cravat, by James Scouler (1741-87), set in an 
enamelled gold frame with a miniature of an officer on the 
reverse, 152 gns.—Cardinal Newman, when Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, about 1847 or 1848, by Sir William Ross, 
200 gns.—George Charles Meyer, a youth dressed in cap and 
gown, painted by his father Jeremiah Meyer, 600 gns.— 
Sarah Kemble, Mrs. Siddons the actress, wearing a white 
muslin dress and a bandeau in her hair, by Ozias Humphrey, 
140 gns.—Mr. John Gawlor wearing a fancy high-necked 
doublet, by Richard Cosway, R.A., 130 gns—Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradyll, a pair, by Lawrence Crosse, 280 gns.—Sir William 
Clark, “Secretary at War to R. Charles II, Kill’d at Sea, 4th 
June 1666, in the four days fight with the Dutch”, by Samuel 
Cooper, 240 gns.—Lady Clark, wife of the preceding, died in 
1695, by Samuel Cooper, 240 gns.—a gentleman, aged 36, wear- 
ing a black doublet with lawn collar, by Nicholas Hilliard, 360 
gns.—James I of England wearing a mauve doublet slashed 
with blue, a white lace ruff and a black hat with white ostrich 
(Continued on page 32) 
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JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAY fair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD sont — 
. French | | 
39 OLD BOND STREET, W.| iin. OO 


CABLES BONDARTO 






MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


142 NEW BOND STREET, W.. Mayfair 5767 Old Masters, French Impressionists, Contemporary Art 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. ie : 

34 CURZON STREET, W.1. GRO. 3811 XIXth and XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 
JOHN MITCHELL & SON baa clea 

8 NEW BOND STREET, W.!. HYDe Park 7567 ti nc 
NEW LONDON GALLERY as 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. GROsvenor 6755 Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


CABLES BONDARTO 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
















4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.! Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
OBELISK GALLERY Modern Paintings, Modern Sculpture, 
15 CRAWFORD ST., LONDON, W.!. — Hunter 9821 Ancient Sculpture. 


O'HANA GALLERY 


, 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | Until 31st August. Marc Chagall 


PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
PORTAL GALLERY a oe 

16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.I. HYD. 0706 Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 
PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 

5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 
REDFERN GALLERY , — 

20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| Contemporary English and French Paintings 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 












EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Old Master Paintings 
g 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 
TEMPLE GALLERY Modern Paintings, 
3 HARRIET ST., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, $.W.| Belgravia 7678 Greek and Russian Icons 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES Works by Modern Artists always on show. 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.! Also a large selection of Old Masters. 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES Specialises in Contemporary British Paintings, Drawings 
2 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.! REGent 1719 and Sculpture 
JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY aie 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.1_  Welbeck 565! Mochen Talting: ate Danan 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 


147 NEW BOND STREET, W.|! 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY uF 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 Contemporary Seulptares and Pointings 


by the Finest Masters 








APOLLO 


feathers, by Nicholas Hilliard, 1,000 gns.—Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I of England, wearing a gold embroidered 
dress with blue bows and a white lace ruff, by Nicholas Hil- 
liard, 620 gns.—a gentleman, aged 26, wearing a green doublet 
with gold braid trimming and a white lace collar, by Laurence 
Hilliard, 350 gns.—an elderly gentleman with white flowing 
beard, and wearing a black coat and hat, by Isaac Oliver, 180 
gns.—a lady, wearing a black dress, a tall lace ruff and a pearl 
necklace, by Isaac Oliver, 280 gns.—a lady of the Court, 
wearing an embroidered white dress, pearl necklace and ear- 
rings, by Peter Oliver, 600 gns.—a lady of the Court, wearing 
an embroidered doublet and a white lace ruff, ear-rings and 
a small crown, by John Hoskins, 380 gns.—Charles II, wearing 
armour and a steinkirk (a lace cravat with the ends pulled 
through a ring, named after the battle at that place where the 
French beat the English and others in 1692), by Nicholas 
Dixon, 1,100 gns. 
PAINTINGS 

SOTHEBY’S. A harbour scene with sailing ships and a 
barge being unloaded by fishermen, dated 1761 and signed by 
Joseph Vernet, 224 by 29 ins., £2,000—a portrait of an old 
woman, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 294 by 212 ins., £2,100— 
Le Musicien; a courtier standing in a landscape playing a 
guitar, by Antoine Watteau, 82 by 67 ins., £1,800—a view on 
the Grand Canal with barges and gondolas, by Marieschi, 
234 by 374 ins., £1,200—three young girls at an open window, 
by Willem van Mieris, 12) by 104 ins., £1,500—a group of 
Italian poets: Dante and Petrarch surrounded by Guido 
Cavalcante, Boccaccio, Cino de Pistojie and Guittone d’Arezzo, 
by Giorgio Vasari, 50 by 494 ins., £3,100—a portrait of George 
the Bearded, Duke of Saxony, by Lucas Cranach the elder— 
exhibited in New York and Ottawa—74 by 54 ins., £1,500— 
a bouquet of summer flowers in a glass vase standing on a 
ledge, by Bartholomeus van der Ast, 19 by 1434 ins., £1,600— 
a portrait of a gentleman wearing a red coat with white cravat, 
by Vittore Ghislandi, called Fra Galgario (1655-1743), 35% 
by 27 ins., £2,600—a still-life with a lemon and glassware, 
by Willem Kalf, 194 by 17 ins., £1,900—a waterfall in a rocky 
landscape, signed by Jacob van Ruysdael, 264 by 243 ins., 
£2,700—shipping in a rough sea, signed by Willem ven de 
Velde, 204 by 324 ins., £500—elegant figures in the grounds 
of country houses, a pair, both signed by Pierre Antoine 
Dumachy, each 132 by 107 ins., £2,100—a river landscape 
with peasants on a country road, dated 1650 and signed by 
Jan van Goyen, 194 by 26% ins., £900—a carnival scene in an 
Italian Piazza, by Louis de Caullery, 21 by 294 ins.—removed 
for sale from R.M.S. Winchester Castle, £700—a view of the 
Piazza S. Marco, by Francesco Guardi, 12? by 18% ins., £6,500. 


DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

In a two-part sale at Sotheby’s a total of £112,830 was 
realised in one day. The first part comprised 26 lots the 
property of L. V. Randall, Esq., of Montreal, Canada, which 
fetched an average of £2,500 apiece. The sale included the 
following: a young girl playing with puppies, in brush and 
sepia wash, by Goya, 9% by 7 ins., £6,000—The Sacrifice to 
the Minotaur, in black chalk, black and brown wash and 
water-colour, by Jean Honoré Fragonard, 123 by 152 ins., 
£5,500—a young woman resting in a garden, in brush and 
bistre and bistre wash, by Jean Honoré Fragonard, 114 by 14 
ins., £1,100—a garden terrace with steps leading to a palace, 
in pen and ink, by Francesco Guardi, 77 by 54 ins., £2,000 
—a shipwreck at sea, in pen and ink and wash, by Francesco 
Guardi, 12 by 16 ins., £650—a portrait of a lady of the Este 
court at Modena, pastel, by Rosalba Carriera, 224 by 172 ins., 
£950—a country festival with dancing peasants, in gouche, by 
Francesco Zuccarelli, R.A., 13 by 17 ins., £750—sprays of 
flowers: one with tulips, stocks and morning glory, and the 
other with roses, auriculas, and forget-me-nots, a pair in water- 
colour, signed by Corneille van Spaendonck, each about 13% 
by 104 ins., £750—a head of a youth, in red chalk heightened 
with white, by Raphael, 64 by 44 ins., £2,200—a study of 
plants, in pen and ink and grey wash, by Sir Anthony van 
Dyck, 64 by 54 ins., £1,100—Shah Jahan talking to his fal- 
coner, in pen and ink and wash, by Rembrandt, 84 by 7 ins. 
—one from a volume of 25 “Indian drawings” by Rembrandt 
sold in 1747, and of which six remain undiscovered ; they 
were copied from some miniatures in Schloss Schénbrunn, 
Vienna—£ 13,500. 

The following are some of the prices realised by drawings 


in the Randall collection: a sailing ship with three masts, in 
pen and water-colour pricked for transfer, by an artist of the 
North Italian school of about 1460, 114 by 72 ins., £3,000— 
the Apocalyptic Vision, the historiated initial D from a psalter, 
an illumination on vellum by an artist of the Salzburg school 
of the XIIIth century, 8 by 53 ins., £650—the head of a horse 
with a pink bridle and bit, in water-colour by an artist of the 
Austrian school of about 1460, 34 ins, square, £1,500—an 
angel supporting two escutcheons, in black chalk on pink 
prepared paper, by an artist of the Upper Rhine school of 
about 1470, 62 by 84 ins., £2,500—a standing bear chained 
to a post, dated 1493, in pen and ink, by Hans Burgkmair the 
elder, 92 by 54 ins., £4,600—two Pharisees, and on the verso 
Eve with the serpent, in pen and ink, by Heironymus Bosch, 
52 by 4 ins., £6,500—two mythological scenes: Scylla gazing 
into a mirror, and on the verso Orpheus and Eurydice in the 
underworld, both dated 1514, in pen and ink over black chalk, 
by Peter Vischer the younger, 114 by 84 ins., £13,500—a Saint 
seated and holding a book on her knees, in pen and ink and 
wash heightened with white on a green prepared ground, by 
Hugo van der Goes, 9 by 74 ins.—perhaps a preparatory study 
for a painting that is now lost but of which there are copies 
in Lisbon, and in Richmond, Va.—£30,000. 


ARMS, ARMOUR AND FIREARMS 

CHRISTIE’S. A XVth century double-edged sword, the 
pommel with an enamelled medallion, 105 gns—a gold- 
mounted sword in late XVth century style, the wheel pommel 
inset with an enamel medallion of the arms of England ; the 
reverse with a crystal enclosing a fragment of cloth, 250 gns. 
—a German sword of the mid-XIIIth century ; and XIth 
century sword with brazil-nut pommel ; two others of similar 
style—the four, 210 gns.—a XIIIth century sword, 383 ins. 
long, 100 gns.—a XIIIth century sword with a broad inscribed 
blade, square sectioned quillons and flattened spherical pom- 
mel, 420 gns.—a XIVth century sword with latten quillons 
and flattened spherical pommel, 170 gns.——a XVIth century 
German fluted Gothic armour of Maximilian type, 400 gns. 
—a pair of late XVIIIth century French flintlock travelling 
pistols in a fitted mahogany case, with combined bullet and 
powder flask, 150 gns.—a pair of early XVIIth century Ger- 
man wheel-lock holster pistols with inlaid stocks and damas- 
cened barrels, noted as being “in unusually well preserved 
condition”, 900 gns.—a Colt 2nd model Dragoon revolver, 
in a fitted oak case with bullet mould and powder flask, 400 
gns.—a pair of Colt presentation 3rd model Dragoon revolvers 
in a fitted case of pinewood veneered with rosewood, complete 
with printed instructions and various accessories—from a 
special group of about 700 dragoon revolvers made in Hart- 
ford for export to England, and of which there appears to 
be no other cased pair recorded—1,700 gns. 

PAINTINGS 

PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE’S._ The visit of an 
Ambassador with his entourage to the Palazzo Colonna, Rome, 
by an artist of the Flemish school of the XVIIIth century, 
36 by 39 ins., £240—two figures before the moat of a ruined 
castle, by Francesco Zuccarelli, R.A., 40 by 46 ins., £170— 
an Amazon and a basket-maker, by Guercino (G. F. Barbieri), 
58 by 72 ins., £1,550—a scene in a courtyard in an Italian 
city, a drawing in pen and wash, by Vanvitelli, 102 by 16 ins., 
£180. 

KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S. View of the 
Doge’s Palace and S. Maria della Salute, Venice, signed by 
Edward Pritchett, 12 by 18 ins., £130—flowers in a bowl, on 
copper by an artist of the Dutch school, 73 by 63 ins., £220. 





(Continued from page 21) 
Capt. Adolf Metzner) and on occasion attaining to deep 
pathos: “Major Anderson raising the Flag at Fort Sumter 


at Noon, Dec, 27, 1860”. Artistically, although Winslow 
Homer is represented by a group of woodcuts made after 
the great artist’s original drawings, the palm probably must 
go to Eastman Johnson’s “The Wounded Drummer Boy”, 
for its sturdy forthrightness and wholesome sincerity. It 
is Johnson’s great merit that at all times, as in this particular 
instance, these sterling qualities effected his salvation from 
the deadly Dusseldorf training to which he had been early 
exposed. 
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J. ZOFFANY, Ra. 
Portrait of a Flower Girl, Canvas, 36 by 26 inches 


Thomas Barry Collection 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 


26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON WI 


Tel.: Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables: Norfishart, London 





KAPLAN GALLERY 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Whitehall 8665 


Paysage: Labastide du Verl, 1910 Oil on Canvas 354 x 314 in. 


HENRI MARTIN 


1860—1943 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Opening 12th July 





